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(Sua génese histórica) 


Josepfj Barros 

Fellow of the Institute 


r onvidado pela Comissão Organizadora do 4. 3 Seminário 
Internacional da História Indo-Portuguesa, sob a 
Presidência do Sr. Prof. Dr. Luís de Albuquerque, para 
participar neste Seminário, agradeço a cativante gentileza 
do convite. 

Trago à baila o palpitante tema “ Língua e Cultura Portu¬ 
guesas em Goa — Sua génese histórica”, neste Seminário Inter¬ 
nacional, para despertar a vossa atenção ao desenrolar dos 
acontecimentos que ameaçam a extinção da Língua e Cultura 
Portuguesas em Goa. 

Quando as naus portuguesas Sã Gabriel, S. Rafael e Ber- 
rio C), simbolizando o génio dum nobre povo, nação valente e 
imortal; capitaneadas pelo intrépido navegador Vasco da Gama, 
sulcando mares nunca dantes navegados, aportaram em 20 de 
Maio de 1498 ( a ) às praias de Kalikodu ( 8 ), Portugal concluia 
a mais espantosa proeza marítima de todos os tempos. ( 4 ) 

(*) Comunicação apresentada ao 4.° Seminário Internacional da Histó¬ 
ria Indo-Portuguesa, realizado, em Lisboa, de 11 a 16 de Novembro de 1985. 
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Dava-se à mesma hora o encontro fraterno de duas culturas 
diferentes. ( s ) Foi esse, sem dúvida, um dos grandes momentos 
da Humanidade nos anais da História Universal. 

Com o rodar dos tempos Goa, mai de todala índia, como 
o grande Afonso de Albuquerque a chamou, veio a ser a 
simbiose, a suprema síntese dessas duas culturas. ( 6 ) O processo 
de aculturação em Goa deu-se graças ao benéfico sopro dos 
incessantes labores dos abnegados missionários e dos estadistas 
de visão larga que demandavam a índia. O estabelecimento 
dos portugueses em Goa se fez principalmente à base do mútuo 
consenso, por meios pacíficos e com uma finalidade essencial¬ 
mente cristã, civilizadora e cultural. Portugal marcou indelével- 
mente a sua magna presença em Goa, através da sua língua,, 
cultura, religião, intercâmbio racial, humanização de hábitos, 
usos e costumes locais, e pela sua organização administrativa,, 
financeira, comercial e marítima. 

Os primeiros contactos do povo goes com a língua e cultura 
portuguesas foram estabelecidos em 1510, ao tempo da entrada 
de Afonso de Albuquerque em Goa. Ficou assim estabelecida 
uma ponte cultural entre Portugal e Goa, com o impacto de 
novos valores éticos, novas ideias e um novo idioma. ( 7 ) 

A história Indo-Portuguesa demonstra que a influência 
cultural exercida por Portugal na evolução da vida socio-cultural 
e religiosa goesa foi radicada e ininterrupta por quatro séculos 
e meio, i. e. desde 1510 até 1961. Os portugueses conferiram 
uma feição única ao território de Goa, amalgamando as culturas 
oriental e ocidental, transformando Goa numa janela do Oriente 
aberta sobre o Ocidente. ( 8 ) Essa feição cultural, para além 
do seu valor na História Indo-Portuguesa, reveste-se de profundo 
significado na História Universal, como testemunho eloquente 
da contribuição positiva de Portugal em prol da Civilização. 
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Na índia Portuguesa formou-se desde 0 começo uma 
sociedade misia, que ajudou a expandir a cultura ocidental 
no meio local, quer seja hindu, maometano ou católico. Se 
a ocidentalização cultural dos que ingressavam no grémio do 
Cristianismo foi quase total, a das outras seitas também não 
foi menos, pois, como afirmou 0 Pe. Roberto de Nobili, Por¬ 
tugal não só cristianizou mas também lusitanizou Goa, ( 9 ) 
A paz étnica, a completa ausência de conflitos comunais, e 
a coexistência pacífica e harmoniosa de todas as três religiões 
no seio da sociedade goesa, é a resultante dos altos valores 
éticos, morais, culturais e humanitários implantados por Por¬ 
tugal em Goa, onde 0 processo de aculturação se revestiu de um 
carácter psicológico muito especial. ( 10 ) 

Desde os primórdios da administração ultramarina, nas 
plagas do Oriente, Albuquerque, 0 arquitecto-mor do imponente 
e prestigioso Império Luso, com a sua visão lúcida de super- 
-homem inspirado, pretendeu criar uma Goa à semelhança 
de Lisboa (' *), tendo por base 0 ensino do Português para os 
fins da difusão e propagação da fé católica, cultura lusa, e 
do modus rivendi Português. 

Após a sua entrada em Goa, Albuquerque teria encontrado 
um ensino elementar ministrado à sombra duma árvore ( la ) 
como em Shantinekeían, ou num alpendre dum palhascila aldeano 
pelos mestres locais conhecidos como aigals. ( lfi ) Para os 
efeitos da expansão e difusão da língua e cultura portuguesas na 
sociedade goesa, Albuquerque instituiu escolas para os miúdos 
e também para os adultos, afim de treinar estes para 0 desem¬ 
penho de funções públicas. O veículo da instrução passou a 
ser 0 Português, as cartilhas escolares vieram da Metrópole, 
e 0 ensino foi confiado aos religiosos que haviam acompanhado 
Albuquerque na sua tarefa administrativa a Goa. ( 14 ) 
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Na sua expressiva carta dirigida ao Rei Dom Manuel, em 
1 de Abril de 1512, Albuquerque escreveu o seguinte: “ Achei 
uma arca de cartinhas por onde ensinam os meninos. Ordenei 
um homem casado aqui que ensinasse a ler e escrever . Haverá 
na escola perto de cem moços. São muito agudos e tomam bem 
o que lhes ensinam e em pouco tempo” i 15 ) Estavam assim 
lançadas firmemente as raízes do magno processo de acultura¬ 
ção portuguesa da sociedade goesa nas plagas do Oriente. ( ;8 ) 

Cada armada Portuguesa que demandava os portos da 
índia trazia missionários zelosos e abnegados que prestavam 
relevantes serviços & Nação lusa na propagação da Fé ( 17 ), na 
disseminação de novos hábitos, usos e costumes e na difusão 
da língua e cultura portuguesas em Goa. 

Daí, no decurso do tempo, surgiram vários estabelecimen¬ 
tos de Instrução e Ensino em Goa tais como o Seminário de 
Santa Fé, os Colégios de S. Paulo, de S. Tomás de Aquino, 
o Colégio de Reis Magos, os Seminários de Rachol e de 
Chorão, e para a educação feminina o Recolhimento de Nossa 
Senhora da Serra, o Mosteiro de Santa Mónica e o Colégio de 
Nossa Senhora da Piedade. ( l 8 ) 

Para maior difusão da Língua e Cultura Portuguesas foram 
criadas, por alturas de 1545, pelo Vice-Rei Dom João de Castro, 
em virtude da Carta Régia, as Escolas Paroquiais em todas as. 
aldeias de Goa. ( 19 J Ensínava-se nelas em Português a ler, 
escrever, contar, cantar e tocar violino. Estava assim garan¬ 
tido o processo de aculturação. As escolas paroquiais foram 
um instrumento de alto valor na formação cultural do goês (* J ) 
e um poderoso veiculo da propagação da língua Portuguesa e 
a principal arma de combate ao analfabetismo. ( aa ) 

Em 27 de Junho de 1684 o Conde de Alvor, Dom Francisco 
de Távora, promulgou um Alvará, ao abrigo do qual todos- 


deviam aprender o Português dentro de três anos, sob pena da 
lei. ( a3 ) Essa medida foi confirmada pela Carta Régia de 1687, 
durante o reinado de Dom Pedro II. ( a4 ) Em 1731 o Inquisidor 
Amaral Coutinho ordenou aos goeses aprender o Português 
dentro de um ano. 

Em 21 de Novembro de 1745 deu-se mais um passo impor¬ 
tante na difusão da língua e cultura portuguesas em Goa. 
O Arcebispo Dom Lourenço de Santa Maria emitiu uma Carta 
Pastoral exigindo que todos os parentes dos candidatos a 
Ordens de Diácono e Presbítero deviam obrigatoriamente 
aprender a ler e escrever em Português, sem o que os ditos 
candidatos não podiam ser sagrados. Também proibiu o matri¬ 
mónio aos que não soubessem falar a Língua de Camões ( as ), 
e introduziu um exame de aptidão profissional ( sfl ) para a 
escolha dos agentes do corpo docente. Tão afincado foi, no 
antanho, o empenho dos governantes na difusão da língua e 
cultura portuguesas em Goa. 

Após 1759 entrou em vigor a Reforma Pombalina conhe- 
da no Oriente como “ Restauração da índia”. Criaram-se em 
Goa dois mestres régios de ler, escrever e contar, nomeados 
mediante provas públicas, aos quais também cabia ensinar a 
caligrafia, as regras gerais de ortografia portuguesa e a gramá¬ 
tica ( 27 ) para os miúdos poderem ler, escrever e falar correcta¬ 
mente o Português. Não há dúvida que o Marquês de Pombal, 
na sua Restauração da índia, teve em mira o progresso social, 
linguístico e cultural de Goa, pois estava ao facto das neces¬ 
sidades desta região do Mandovi. ( a8 ) 

Em 1892 o Vice-Rei Dom Manuel de Portugal e Castro, 
no seu relatório enviado ao Governo da Metrópole, propôs 
que fossem abertas mais escolas primárias, e que o Semraáno 
de Rachol fosse destinado para o ensino secular e o do Chorão- 
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para a formação do clero. Propôs também que deviam vir de 
Portugal mestres providos de bons livros, ( 29 ), 

Em 1831 deu-se mais um ímpeto à cultura portuguesa em 
Goa. Foram criadas inúmeras escolas públicas de ensino em 
Português financeadas pelo erário público, com o duplo objec- 
tivo missionário e cultural para a cristianização e lusitanização 
do Estado Português da índia. Para a expansão da cultura 
científica foi fundada em 1842 a Escola Médico-Cirúrgica de 
Nova-Goa, que foi a primeira na índia, e que honrou Portugal e 
Goa nos cinco continentes do Mundo. Também não podemos 
esquecer a Escola de Farmácia, que foi mais uma criação 
científico-cultural de Portugal em Goa. 

Em 1845 foi elaborado um novo Plano Geral de Instrução 
Pública para acelerar a difusão da Língua e Cultura Portuguesas 
na índia. O programa consistia em ensinar a ler, escrever e 
contar em Português e mais exercícios de música vocal e instru¬ 
mental, exercícios gramaticais, noções históricas e geográficas 
da Nação Portuguesa. ( 30 ) O mesmo Plano criou um Colégio 
para a educação e instrução do sexo feminino, tendo à testa uma 
Reitora ( 81 ), leccionando aí, além de Português, as disciplinas 
de Desenho, Economia doméstica, Música, Dança, Costura 
e Lavores. 

De la em diante surgiram varias reformas pedagógicas no 
campo de instrução primária e secundária, umas dimanadas 
do Governo Central e outras de elaboração local, que promove¬ 
ram o ensino através de programas e métodos adequados, 
a ponto de termos em Goa, por alturas de 1961, 255 escolas 
primárias, 4 liceus, 3 escolas técnicas, uma Escola Normal, uma 
de Farmacia e uma de Medicina, com 558 professores primários, 
260 agregados e regentes escolares, 47 professores liceais e outros 
tantos de ensino medico, farmacêutico, normal e técnico. A 
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população escolar primária foi de 26.326 alunos ( 8a ), a de 
ensino liceal, 2621, e a de ensino técnico, 993. Tínhamos também 
5 jornais diários e 3 semanários em Português. Tudo isto numa 
area de 3.702Km' J ( 33 ) e para uma população de 595.569 habi¬ 
tantes. ( 34 ) Tal foi o risonho panorama da língua e cultura 
portuguesas em Goa por alturas de 1961. 

Hoje, após 24 anos, vemos o reverso da medalha, o pano¬ 
rama é muito diferente do anterior. A língua e a cultura devem 
estar sempre ligadas à sua origem como o fio da água à nascen¬ 
te ( 3S ), pois sem a circulação da seiva vivificante não há flores, 
nem frutos, É o que nos ensina a Sociologia. 

O corte de relações diplomáticas por longos anos, a falta 
de intercâmbio cultural, a desagregação de Goa da órbita portu¬ 
guesa, o isolamento de Goa da corrente cultural Luso-Brasileira, 
o bloqueio comercial entre Goa e Lisboa, a diluição das insti¬ 
tuições sociais e culturais como as de Santa Casa de Misericór¬ 
dia, Recolhimento da Serra, Liceu Nacional Afonso de Albu¬ 
querque, Escola Normal Luís de Camões, as Comunidades e as 
Confrarias, e a evacuação à lufa-lufa de centenas de goeses, são. 
algumas das causas responsáveis pela queda de varias corpora¬ 
ções e instituições culturais em Goa. 

Há ainda mais outras causas: Visto sob os cânones da 
economia financeira, a Língua Portuguesa, apesar da sua longa 
tradição, deixou de ter o seu devido “ market value” em Goa, 
depois de 1961, pois no ramo comercial e industrial tiveram 
maior preferência os que conheciam o Inglês, que suplantou 
em Goa o Português. 

Sob o prisma pedagógico o ensino do Português sofreu 
muito após a mudança do veículo de instrução. Em 1962 a 
Comissão de Estudos ( 36 ) nomeada pelo Governo de Delhi para 
reorientar o ensino em Goa, recomendou que o ensino primaria 
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fosse obrigatoriamente ministrado através da língua regional. 
Como o Art. 45.° da Constituição Indiana proporciona ensino 
gratuito, aumentaram as escolas leccionando através dos idio¬ 
mas regionais. Daí, o ensino em Português tornou-se nulo. 
Das 255 escolas primárias de Português que tínhamos então, 
não temos hoje nem sequer uma. O mesmo sucedeu com o 
ensino secundário, farmacêutico, normal e médico-cirúrgico. 
Mudou-se para o veículo inglês, e a falta de compêndios e livros 
de textos em Português acelerou essa brusca transição. ( 37 ) 
Ainda os periódicos que se publicavam em Português sofreram 
com a mudança do veículo. Dos 5 diários e 3 semanários 
que tínhamos dantes, desapareceram todos. Desapareceram 
também os programas diários da Rádio em Português; nem 
podemos escutar em Goa a Emissora Nacional de Lisboa. 
Tudo isto redundou em um desfalque colossal à Língua e 
Cultura Portuguesas em Goa. 

Mas, antes que seja irremediavelmente tarde, temos que 
formular um plano realístico para a preservação da cultura que, 
como afirmou o erudito sociólogo Gilberto Freire, “ madru¬ 
gou ” ( 3 8 ) exuberantemente em Goa, e que é a laboriosa criação 
portuguesa de séculos de esforço e sacrifícios, uma cultura que 
não pode ser abandonada aos baldões da sorte. 

Analisemos por momentos como a França resolveu o caso 
dos seus territórios coloniais na índia, pelo tratado da Cedência 
assinado entre a União Indiana e a França em 28 de Maio 
de 1956. ( 39 : 

Ao abrigo do Art. V do Tratado foi garantida a continui¬ 
dade da antiga administração nos territórios franceses existen¬ 
tes na índia. Quaisquer modificações posteriores a serem 
introduzidas só poderão ser mediante prévia consulta com as 
populações dos respectivos territórios. O art. 12.° do dito 
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Tratado também garante a continuidade das instituições cultu¬ 
rais, devendo as alterações serem feitas somente após a audição 
prévia dos interessados. Ao abrigo do art. 20.° o Governo da 
índia concordou com a continuação das Instituições Francesas 
de carácter científico e cultural nós antigos territórios franceses 
e ainda garante facilidades para a abertura de mais instituições 
deste género. O art. 21 trata exclusivamente do Liceu Francês 
de Pondicherry, oficialmente designado por Collège Fran- 
çais ( 40 ). Reconhece o mesmo como um estabelecimento do 
ensino do Francês, com todos os seus direitos e regalias, 
devendo a selecçâo e os vencimentos do pessoal docente e outro 
e mais a organização dos programas de estudo e sistema de 
exames s e r da competência do Governo Francês. O dito 
artigo 21 reconhece o edifício do Liceu Francês de Pondicherry 
como património cultural e propriedade do Governo Francês. 

E o artigo 23 diz: É facultado ao Governo Francês ou às 
Instituições particulares reconhecidas pela França manter e 
criar nos antigos territórios da França na índia, institutos e 
instituições destinados para os estudos superiores de Língua, 
Cultura e Civilização Francesas, ou destinados para investigações 
científicas ou para a difusão da Cultura Francesa nas Ciências, 
Letras ou Belas-Artes. O Governo Indiano, por seu turno, 
proporcionará todas as possíveis facilidades para a entrada e 
permanência na índia aos catedráticos das Universidades Fran¬ 
cesas quando estejam em visita de estudo ou em missão docente 
na índia. 

Quando alguns meses atrás visitamos Pondicherry, a antiga 
oapital da índia Francesa, para verificarmos o estado actual da 
língua e cultura francesas naquele território, ficamos surpreen¬ 
didos de ver que existem lá escolas primárias e secundárias 
do Francês com professores vindos da França, um Instituto 
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Francês, um Consulado Francês, Salas de Leitura e Bibliotecas 
com livros Franceses. O Instituto Francês é o centro irradiador 
da Língua, História e Cultura Francesas na índia. ( 41 ) Também. 
deparamos com estátuas históricas francesas tais como a do 
Marechal Dupleix, Joana de Arc, ruas com nomes franceses e 
até tabuletas dos estabelecimentos em francês. Verificamos 
mais que nas igrejas e conventos há missas, cantos religiosos e 
prédicas em Francês, e que o povo ainda hoje fala o Francês. ( 42 } 

Ficamos com a convicção de que o mesmo pode ser feito 
ainda agora em Goa, se levarmos a sério o Acordo de 
Cooperação Cultural Luso-Indiano, assinado em 1980 entre 
índia e Portugal. ( 4i) j 

Mas, até esta data, nada de concreto se vê para a manu¬ 
tenção <da cultura multissecular lusíada e difusão da língua Por¬ 
tuguesa em Goa, provàvelmente devido a variadas demoras que 
consomem bastante tempo. ( 44 ) Também temos que acentuar 
neste caso a apatia goesa e a letargia portuguesa, que correm 
o riscojde criar uma muralha da China 1 

Vinte e dois estados, quinze línguas e seis religiões impor¬ 
tantes — eis o retrato da índia, como afirmou o Sr. Dr. André 
Gonçalves Pereira, antigo Ministro dos Negócios Estrangeiros 
de Portugal. ( 45 ) 

A vigente C! Indian Constitution ” é secular, democrática e 
tolerante. A índia milenária é um mosaico multicolorido, 
tendo no seu seio línguas, credos, cores e culturas diversas.. 
E é nesse sentido que Jawaharlal Nehru afirmou quanto à 
Pondicherry: “ I liope that the learr.ing of French will continue 
in Pondicherry, a centre in índia of the French language and 
window jof French culture which is a great cultüre of the 
western world. ( 4fi ) 
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O mesmo pode dizer-se quanto à Goa, que, com as suas 
fronteiras geográficas bem definidas ( 4, ) } é uma ilha de relativa 
prosperidade e de identidade cultural muito marcante no tablado 
indiano, com afinidades linguísticas, sociais, culturais e espiri¬ 
tuais com Portugal. 

Cabe aos interessados trabalhar, ao abrigo do Acordo 
Luso-Indiano de 1980, pela renovação da vetusta ponte cultural, 
para a preservação e difusão dos valores ético-culturais portu¬ 
gueses. ( 48 ) Assim, reafirmaremos ao Mundo que a influência 
universalista de Portugal continua em Goa, porque ela é a sua 
criação espiritual ( 49 ) na índia, tal como Pondicherry é a 
da França. (®°) 
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Josepli Wicki, SiJ. 

Corresponding Member of the IMB. 


A ccording to the Comtltuiions of the Sòciety of Jesus, the: 
« professed house ” is the ordinary residence of the 
Provincial and the centre of the entire province. To 
this residence is joined a church in which the Fathers of the 
community exercise their ministry. These Fathers had to be 
professed of four solemn vows, and precisely for this reason the- 
professed house was so called. At Rome, the foundation of the 
professed house" dei Gesü ” goes back to the time of St. Igna- 
tius, who died in 1556. A “ professed house” could not have 
fixed revenues and investmeats, but it had to be supported by 
the alms of the people; on the other hand, houses of formatioti 
and colleges could have a fixed income. For this reason, the 
professed houses were established in large cities where there were 
henefactors and opportunities for exercising the saçred ministry. 
Moreover, a province had to be well developed in order to 
supply qualified subjects in an adequate number. Hence, the 
professed house at Goa was opened relatively late, only in 1586, 
although the Society was established there as early as 1542, 
with the arrival of St, Francis Xavier and his companíons. 

I should like to recount the episodes preceding that 
foundation. 
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When Xavier died in 1552, the Society in the entire Portu- 
guese East counted fewer than 65 members, of whom less than 
20 were priests. It seems that at the end of 1553 there was 
no longer anyone who was professed of four vows. In 1555 
Fr. António de Quadros, a professed Father, was sent to índia; 
he was charged with the duty of makingknown the Constitutions 
of the Society, and for this task he had been instmcted by 
Fr. Jerónimo Nadai, an expert on the subject. In fact, the provin¬ 
cial of Portugal, Fr. Miguel de Torres, had been advised by 
Fr. Alfonso de Polanco, secretary of the Society, in the name 
of Ignatius, under date of 21 Noveraber 1555, ,that it would be 
well to open a professed house at Goa, since many professed 
were by then present. It would be well, however, to inform 
the viceroy, Pedro de Mascarenhas, a personai acquaintance of 
St. Ignatius, that such a house had to live on alms ( v ). The 
predecessor of Torres, Fr. Diego Mirón, had already suggested 
the foundation at Goa (=*), but with the premature death of the 
viceroy Mascarenhas in June 1555 the plans were abandoned ( 3 ). 

The siiccessor of Baltasar Dias, Fr. Gonçalo Silveira, found 
it necessary in 1557 to write to St. Ignatius (of whose death he 
was still unaware) that there was no professed house in índia 
although there were many professed. He mentioned that 
Cochin also might have such a house, since it was a very rich 
city with many important people, but that the preference should 
be given to Goa where there were so many devout people and 
where the Society was highly esteemed; only in this city could 
the Fathers be maintained on alms and without the help of the 
King (of Portugal); the latter had given instructions that alms 
be donated, but his order had not yet been executed ( 4 ). 

In a general review of the missions of the Society in 
August 1558, the indefatigable Fr. Polanco wondered whether 
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the professed house should be established at Cochin (•') or 
rather at Goa where, for reasons of health, convalescents and 
invalids could be cared for ( fi ). 

In 1568 Fr. General Francisco de Borja sent the íirst Vis- 
itor to índia in the person of Fr. Gonçalo Álvares. In the 
instruction written on 10 January 1567, there was a paragraph 
on the professed house to the following effect: If arrangements 
could be made for a professed house in Goa, it seems that it 
would be very well accepted, so that in índia the ínstitute of 
the professed Society might be seen in a house for that pur- 
pose ( 7 ). After his ar rival in índia, the Visitor showed himself 
very optimistic and in December 1568 informed the General 
from Goa that with the help of the Lord the project would 
soon be realized ( 8 ) because a friend of a deceased benefactor 
had ofFered 9,000 or 10,000 pardaus, without fear of any claims 
on the part of relatives, for all or part of the edifice to be built 
at Goa; but for various reasons he did not want to give the 
money immediately. Somewhat apprehensively, the Visitor 
added : I hope that God will give him perseverance in doing 
that which his desires and intentions seem to promise (®). À 
year later the Visitor was unable to say anything else ( ,0 ). 
As early as January 1570, Fr. General nourished the hope of 
esíablishing a professed house ( 71 ), But how could it be done, 
since at the end of July 1573 there were only two Fathers 
professed of four vows in the entire province, Fr. Manuel Teixeira 
at Goa and Fr. Francisco Cabral in Japan ( la ), Nevertheless, 
the new General Everard Mercurian and the elected Visitor 
Alessandro Valignano were thinking in September-October 1573 
of esíablishing one professed house in Japan ( 18 ) and also one 
in Goa( 14 ). In case one were opened in Goa, the Superior 
would be occasionally Vice-Provincial and no longer the Rector 
of the St. Paufs College ( 15 ). 

3 
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In December 1575 Valignano wrote to Fr. General that he 
ms thinking of establishing a professed bonse, but tbat the stud- 
ents of the seminary of St. Paul would have to be dismissed and 
some Fathers sent elsewhere in order to diminish the great ex- 
penses of the college before it could becoffie the professed house 
(' ! ). In the deliberations on the island of Chorão in December 
1575 the Fathers discussed at length the question of whether and 
viherel professed house should be established. As for the place, 
preferenee was given with goodreasons for Goa, where the 
principal college of the Province shouldbe. But where m Goa? 
There was a great varfety of opiniou: the location could be 
either in St. Pauis College or in some other place in the city. 
Some said, not in the college because the debts would increase, 
and not now because the government of índia was poor and the 
college would not be able to pay what it should to the professed 
house But some wished that the college should be converted 
into the professed house and that the college itself should be 
located elsewhere, butnotatCochin (”)• Inanycase.theupshot 
of the discussions at that time was that the moment was not opp- 
ortune for opening a professed house. One place offered was 
too expensive, and other reasons also militated against the pro- 
iect f 18 ), Both before and after the naeeting at Chorão, Vahg- 
nano discussed the arguments andcameto this conclusion : He 
was against Goa as the place, and for the time berng he was 
against the whole project (”). 

Before leaving for Japan, Valignano wrote in September 
1577 to Fr General asfollows: In order not tolose tbeopp- 
ortunity ofbuying a house, the Jesuits paidacertainowner1000 
pardaus in advance, but this owtier no longer wished to seB. If 
there was another house, and perhaps a better one, available in 
Goa, the Provincial (Rui Vicente) had orders to buy h tf poss- 
ible( 20 ). The Visitor did not return to índia until 15o3. In 
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the meantime the Jesuits at Goa did not remain inactive. At 
the beginnings of 1579, Fr, Alfonso Pacheco, the future martyr 
of Salsete, went to Europe on a special mission confided to him 
by the Provincial. Fr. Manuel Teixeira, one of the most es- 
teemed Fathers of the Province, wrote from Rosário ( Goa ) 
to Cochin, wishing him ( Fr. Pacheco) bon voyage “ from our 
new professed house ”, referring to a no longer exstant letter 
of the Rector ( al ). Thus, at that time, some Fathers, among 
them convalescents of St. Paul’s College, were installed there. 
But this arrangement, in the absence of the Visitor, could be 
neither decisive nor definitive. 

In 1580 the Jesuits opened a residence in the port city of 
Chaul. It was proposed to open a professed house there like 
the one in Goa, since Chaul was a great centre of commerce and 
since the viceroy Francisco Mascarenhas had left a legacy of 
2000 ducats to the Society for the construction of a church 
in tbat city (*"). Also Little Mount near São Tomé/Mylapore, 
given to the Society by a Portuguese benefactor, was considered 
a possible site for a professed house ( :2 8 ), but nothingcame of 
this proposal. 

The question of money was always importantfor the future 
professed house. In 1580 the Jesuits twíce received 500 ducats, 
which could be u s e d for the foundation ( a 4 ). Bro. Thomas 
Gonçalves, who had been a penitent of St. Francis Xavier, left 
to the Society 14,000 pardaus to be applied to the professed 
house; hedied in 1581 (* B ). Meanwhile, in November 1583, 
Fr. Valignano returned to Goa from Japan and China (Macao). 
On his arrival, the matter of the professed house entered a decis¬ 
ive phase. On 8 December 1583 Fr. Francisco de Monclaro 
explained the situation : The matter had already been pend- 
ing for eight years without been resolved. There were two opp- 
nsing opinions: the location of St. Paul’s College was unhealthy, 
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as had been demonstrated by many years of experience, and 
there was no hope tbat it would improve in the future ; in Por¬ 
tugal, after the experience of one year, the location of the Coll» 
ege at Coimbra had to be changed because the site had proved 
to be unhealthy. On the contrary, Rosary Hill was the best site 
in all of Goa ; there, in Fr. Monclaro’s opinion, the college 
should be built. Valignano had advanced his contrary opinion 
—against the rule of not influencing the Provincial Congregation 
in his vote —and had won by one vote( ae ): the professed 
house was established in St. PauPs College and the novítiate 
was transferred to Rosary Hill ( 3 7 ) — a solution approved by 
Fr. General in a letter which arrived on 3 October 1584. The 
Fathers did not wait for the reply to the Provincial Congregation 
nor for the return of Fr. Nuno Rodrigues who had been sent 
to Rome by the said Congregation. Within fifteen days the 
professed house was set up in St. PauPs College, the college 
was adapted to the new situa tion and the novitiate installed 
on Rosary Hill. On being informed of these arrangements, 
both civil and ecclesiastical authorities fully approved. On’ 
October 21,1584, the feast of the 11,000 virgin-martyrs, the 
professed house was solemnly inaugurated: Fr. Provincial Valig¬ 
nano sang the Mass and Archbishop Vicente da Fonseca, 0. P., 
preached well on the Institute of the Society. The division of 
assets between the college and the professed house was com- 
pleted. Adequate alms were also received, and they had 
to be more than trifling because the professed house harboured 
forty Jesuits in December 1584( 2T ). According to Valignano, 
everything was going well; scarcely heard was the voice of 
Fr. Teixeira,íwho was living there in considerable discomfort ( fl 8 ). 
It was clear that the Fathers could not long remain there. In fact, 
they moved on 13 January 1586 to a house on the Rua dos 
Galos, not very far from thecathedral and the then-existing 
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great Franciscan convent. What had happened ? It is evident 
that the two communities could not live together in the same 
house. Each insisted on its right to remain at St. PauPs. 
Valignano Idecided, with the majority of the consultors, that. 
the professed-Fathers had to go. 

A goodspiece of property, on which several houses stood, 
was available in the centre of the city. Valignano bought it, 
with the approval of the viceroy, the municipality and the 
archbishop. But some of those who lived in the houses were 
discontented, Valignano offered them other houses, which, 
however, belonged to the college. Could the Provincial do all 
this without the GeneraPs consent? Valignano convoked a 
consultaíion which decided in his favour. 

His reason for acting with so much haste was the fear of 
opposition from the Franciscans, who also lived on alms. In 
fact, the latter, as soon as they heard what w a s being done, 
bsgan to'move heaven and eartli to prevent the establishment 
of the new professed house. They likewise persuaded the 
Misericórdia brothers, who also needed alms, to join in the 
opposition: both groups feared they would lose income with 
the professed house in the vicinity, because it too had depend 
on alms. Valignano at íirst did not give much weight to the 
opposition; but seeing that it was becoming a serious matter, 
he decided to act quickly: on the night of 3-4 September 1585 
he sent three Jesuits lo open the house, provisionalíy. With 
this faii accompli he thought that the Franciscans would desist 
from their opposition to the house. He was wrong. However, 
the viceroy and the municipality for the most part sided with 
the Jesuits, who intended to establish the house solemnly on 
1 January 1586, t h e feast of the Holy Name of Jesus, But 
unexpectedly some of the Fathers chosen fell seriously ill a 
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short time before ( 2 9 ), and thus it was only on the octave of 
Epiphany, 13 January, that they were able to lay the first stone. 
The archbishop of Goa, Vicente da Fonseca, said the Mass with 
great solemnity in the presence of the viceroy, Duarte de Mene¬ 
ses, all the illustrious personages of the city and a great con- 
course of the people ( 30 ), The construction of the new house 
continued for some years until about 1594, and lhe building of 
thechurch went onfor ten more years. From the time when 
the idea of a professed house was first broached until the laying 
of the first stone, thirty years had passed, and twenty more 
went before the consecration ofthe church( 81 ) — a total of 
fifty years. The slow pace was justified: a foundation was 
being prepared for the work of centuries. 
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P0RTUGUESE RELATI0NS 
W1TH HYDER AU 0F MYSORE 1 * 

(Seveníh Menezes Braganza Memorial Leetiire) 


B. S. Sftastry 


Your Excellency, Lt.-Governor Gopal Singh, 

Dr. Bailon de Sá, President of the Institute Menezes Braganza, 
Dr. Joseph Barros, General-Secretary of the Institute, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Institute Menezes Braganza has done rae a gteat honour 
I in inviting me to deliver the Menezes Braganza 
Memorial Lecture of chis year. I have accepted the 
honour with all humility, knowing very tvell that it is no 
ordinary man in whose memory this lecture series has been 
instituted. Only the other day, I participated in a Setninar, in 
Bombay, on “ The Freedom Struggle in the Third World Conn- 
tnes ”, namely, in the countries of África and Asia. I was proud 
to talk there about Luis de Menezes Braganza (1878-1938), among 
others, while presenting a Paper on the nature and phases of the 
Freedom Movement in Goa. I ezplained the great contribution 
made by Menezes Braganza to the liberal phase of the move- 

C) Ucture delivered at Institute Menezes Bragança on 8 April 1985. 
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ment fey íighting for the liberty of the individual in the face 
of the Salazar dictatorship, carrying on a vigorous campaign in 
the press agaínst Salazar’s anti-democratic policies, and insisting 
on the right of the Goans to becorae independent of Portugal. 
In fact, he had predícted as early as 1914 that the Portuguese 
empire would desintegrate and her colonies would become 
independent. 

I am indeed happy to joín my eminent predecessors who 
had paid their homage through their memorial lectures to the 
illustríous son of índia, Luis de Menezes Braganza, who is 
known in Goa as “ o maior de todos ” or the greatest of them alL 

I 

The topic of my lecture today is the “ Portuguese Relations 
with Hyder Ali of Mysore.” The two carne iuto direct contact 
with each other in 1763 when Hyder Ali annexed the kingdom 
of Keladi. This kingdom extended to Coastal Karnataba from 
Mirjan down to Kasaragod. The Portuguese had a factory at 
Mangalore, one of the important ports of Kariara in Coastal 
Karnataka. In fact, the Portuguese presence in Kanara had 
existed in one form or another since 1498, the year of their 
arrival in índia. 

Besicles, Hyder Ali extended the boundaries of his own 
kingdom, the kingdom of Mysore, to the bordersof Portuguese Goa 
in 1764, when he annexed some lands of the Kingdom of 
Sonda. The defeated king of Sonda took shelter in Goa and. 
his descendants continue to live here at Bandora in Ponda. 

Fortunately for the historians, a large number of Portuguese 
documents are preserved in the Historical Archives of Goa, whích. 
throw considerable light on Hyder Ali’s relations with the Por- 
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tuguese. The documents in question are found in the following 
volumes at the Directorate of Archives, Archaeology and 
Museum, Panaji, Goa: 

(1) Livro das Monções do Reino (The Book of the Sea- 
sonal Correspondence with the Home Government, 23 volumes): 
Códices 135B, 137B, 138B, 140A-B, 141A, 142A, C, 145A, 
147A, 149A-B, 152B, 156, 157A, 158A, 159A, 160, 161A-B, 
163A, 164 and 168B. 

(2) Livro de Cartazes (The Book of Sailing Permits, 5 vol¬ 
umes ): 1363-6 and 2544. 

(3) Conselho de Fazenda (The Finanee Council, 3 vol¬ 
umes): 1157*9. 

(4) Feitoria de Mangalor (The Factory of Mangalore, 3 
•volumes): 1590, 2069 and 2321. 

(5) Regimentos e Instruções ( Ordinances and Instructions, 
Avolumes) : 1435 and 1439. 

(6) Reis Vizinhos (The Neighbouring Kings, 1 volume): 982. 

(7) Livro de Correspondência do Canará (The Book of 
Correspondence Concerning Kanara, 1 volume): 1373. 

(8) Fazenda (Finanee, 1 volume): 2272. 

Some of the documents above have been nociced, utilized 
or published earlier by others. Surendra Na th Sen (*) was the 
first scholar to notice some from the Monções series and publísh 
an annotated list of them with the expression of a hope that the 
Portuguese “papers relating to Haidar Ali and Tipu will be 
available in print before long.” Late Panduranga S. S. Pissur- 
lencar, my Guru , fulfilled Sen’s wish by publishing seventy one 
Portuguese documents on Hyder Ali. ( a ) N. K. Sinha used 
these documents in his work on Hyder. ( 3 ) 
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In the meantime, Sen translated and published one of 
the iraportant Portuguese documents giving an account of 
the rise of Hyder. ( 4 ) Eight years ago one of my students, 
Myra P, Mascarenhas, used some documents for her account 
of Hyder-Portuguese relations in her thesis, The Pombaline Era 
in Goa: 1750- 1777. ( 5 ) 

Nevertheless, all these schoiars did not exhaust all the 
sources available in the Archives of Goa. For instance, I could 
prepare an article, “ Portuguese Relations with Hyder Ali, 1763- 
-1769 ”( 6 ), on the basis of the numerous documents contained 
in the volume mentioned at item (7) above. This volume was 
unnoticed by Sen and Pissurlencar. Subsequently, I noticed 
some more unpublished documents in the volumes mentioned 
at items 2, 3, 4, and 8 above which also had escaped the atten- 
tion of the earlier schoiars, 

I am currently engaged in a research project on the “ Por¬ 
tuguese Sources on the history of Karnataka” and as I proceed, 

I am sure of coming across some more documents on Hyder- 
•Portuguese relations. 

I propose to discuss now three aspects of their relations— 
political, commercial and religious. 

li 

The Portuguese became apprehensive when Hyder attacked 
Bednur in January 1763. They were worried about the safety of 
their factory at Mangalore, of their commerce, and of the chur- 
ches and Catholics in the kingdóm of Keladi, including Coastal 
Karnataka. The Viceroyof Goa ordered the factor of Mangal¬ 
ore to be vigilant and defend the factory as Hyder might descend 
■on to the coast to take over the Keladi forts and lands there. ( 7 ) 
Besides, the defences of the Cape of Rama, and of the border 
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ports and forts were strengthened. Supa was captured from the 
Marathas so that the passes into Goa from that side would be 
safer.( 8 ) However, the Portuguese were relieved when Hyder 
him sei f wrote to the Viceroy from Mangalore towards the end of 
January, asserting friendshíp and sending presents. He had also 
granted an audience to the Portuguese factor of Mangalore with 
whom he professed to be pleased. ( 9 ) The Viceroy reciprocated 
HydePs cordiality and presents, and congratulated hím on his 
conquests. At the same time the factor was told to keep an eye 
on Hyder’s movements, military strength, character, family, etc. 
This was toknow him in proper perspective and be ready to 
defend Portuguese interests against him in case hecommenced 
hostilities, ( 10 ) 

Hyder addressed his second letter to the Viceroy in March 
or end of February, offering to aid the Portuguese to recover their 
lands which had been lost to the Marathas. i 11 ) The reference 
here is to Bassein and Chaul which the Marathas had taken in 
1737-9. In response the Viceroy sent to Hyder an envoy with a 
linguist and a set of elaborate instrucfcions, ( x a ) The envoy was to 
go to Bednur or wherever Hyder was, meet him personally and 
guage his sincerity of friendshíp; to seek trade facilities and othet 
types of help from HydePs officials on the way as also from the 
vicars and the Sonda king’s officials; to keep reporting Hyder’s 
activities to the Viceroy from time to time; not to commit any- 
thing regarding Hyder’s ofíer to help against the Marathas, but 
to request him to send his own envoy to Goa to discuss varíous 
aspects-— quality and quantity of help, the circumstances under 
which the help would be given, the final agreement, etc.; and 
to get the various privileges granted by the Keladi kings to the 
Portuguese in Kanara confirmed by Hyder. 

: The envoy was given another set of instructions by the Sec- 
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retary of State of Goa, ( 18 ) Sotne of tbe Viceroy's instructions 
were repeated here; but we learn from them that the Marathas 
had approached the Government of Goa for help against Hyder 
himseif, promising to restore some lands to the Portuguese, and 
that the latter had refused to entertain the Maratha offer, but had 
sent an envoy to Hyder whose friendship and offer of help were 
appreciated. Hyder’s ratificatión of the concessions and priv- 
ileges that had been granted by the Keladi kings was necessary 
so as to avoid the violation and misunderstanding by his subor- 
dinates and the consequent unpleasantness. 

The embassy was not a success. There was no new agree- 
ment, nor was there any ratificatión of any existing one, 

In the meantime, Hyder attacked and defeated the king of 
Sonda. The Portuguese had attempted vainly to dissuade him 
from doing so, One of the instructions to the envoy to Hyder 
was that the former should help the Sonda envoy to negotiate 
with Hyder. The Sonda envoy had gone to Hyder to urge him 
not to attack the Sonda lands, The Mysorian refused audience 
to the Sonda envoy. As a matter of fact the latter was placed un- 
der guard and was set free only on the intervention of the Viceroy 
of Goa. The request of the envoy of Goa was not only not 
heeded by Hyder but that the latter invaded the Sonda kingdom. 

The Viceroy took a couple of quick decisions so that all the 
Sonda lands in the neighbourhood of Goa did not fali into Hy- 
der’s hands. First, he entered into a treaty with the Sonda king 
whereby the latter handed over Quepem and Canacona to the 
Portuguese on the condition that these would be returned to him 
in case he succeeded in recovering his other lands lost to Hyder. 
These lands were not yet under Hyder’s attack. Second, the 
Portuguese sent their forces to occupy the Cape of Rama with 
the consent of the Sonda chief so that it was not taken by the 
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Mysorian?, The Portuguese entered it on February 2. Hyder’s 
men arrived eight dayslater, but retreated soon on realising that 
the Portuguese were in possession of it. ( 14 ) 

The Viceroy sent his second envoy to Hyder in 1764-5. It 
was the newfactor of Mangalore himseif, José Teixeira. He was 
given some latters addressed to Hyder and a set of 19 instructions 
concerning his duties as the factor as well as his mission to the 
rulerof Mysore.( 16 ) The main tasks of mission were: (1) to 
persuade Hyder to ratify the concessions and privüeges granted 
to the Portuguese by the kings of Keladi; (2) to inform him of 
the Maratha movements against his lands, including the fort of 
Sadashivagad; (3) to let him know that the Marathas had in fact 
sought Portuguese help against him, offering them a cash pay- 
ment, restoration of their lands and a share in the loot and con- 
quests upto Travancore; that the Portuguese did not accept the 
proposition on the ground that they were on friendly terms with 
him, but had kept their fleet and men ready because the Marathas 
were known to break promises as easily as they made them; and 
(4) not to commit to anything if a proposal of alliance came up t 
but to talk in general terms to ascertain HydePs real intentions, 
offering to persuade the Viceroy to agree to such an alliance. 
At the same time the envoy was to express as his own view that 
help against the Marathas was difficultas the latter were power- 
ful and bordered Portuguese Goa on three sides, and that lack 
of friendship with the Marathas would lead to disruption of trade 
and to suffering of the people, 

As a matter of fact the Viceroy sent a concrete proposal 
of a treaty of mutual military aid. ( ,6 ) The proposal dated 
25 December 1764 included the following main provisions: (1) 
Iu case of an enemy attack on Hyder the Portuguese would help 
him with 500 to 1,000 soldiers with pieces of artillery, shots,, 
ammunitions and other necessary provisions, under the command 
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of á distinguished officer, Hyder was to pay each soldier Rs. 25 
a month, each captain of 100 men Rs. 100, and the commanding 
officer of 500 men Rs. 1,000. (2) The Portuguese would maintain 
a fleet ori Hyder's coast in order to punishenemy gallivats which 
frequented the Coastal waters and disturbed merchantmen of the 
signatories. (3) In case of an enemy attack on the Portuguese, 
Hyder should send to their relief 10,000 fusiliers or musketeers 
and a cavalry under a distinguished commandant. (4) Hyder 
should confirm the provisions and tax concessions concerning the 
factory of Mangalore. 

Teixeira’s mission was a success. The Viceroy expressed 
his happiness in his letters of 16 February and 4 March 1765 to 
the factor of Mangalore, What exáctly was agreed upon is not 
known; but Hyder seems to have agreed to continue the priv- 
ileges that had been granted by the Keladi kings. We also 
learn that the annual rice tribute of 1,900 bags that had been 
stopped by Hyder was paid from 1764. f 17 ) 

Hyder had organised a navy soon after the Coastal strip had 
come under his control. By the end of 1765 the fleet consisted 
of 30 warships and numerous cargo vessels. The Portuguese 
used to apprehend that he might use the fleet against them at 
Anjediva or the Cape of Rama. They kept in readiness there- 
fore a squadron of 8 sails nearby to ward off any possible attack 
frora him. ( ls ) But Hyder had no intentiontoincur Portuguese 
hostility at that stage. 

It is well known that Hyder was generally on friendly terms 
with the English upto 1767. The Portuguese factor of Mangal¬ 
ore seems to have suspected by August 1766 that the friendship 
might end soon and the two might become hostíle towards each 
other. Naturally he reported his suspicion to his master, the 
Viceroy of Goa, seeking instructíons regarding steps to be taken 
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to safeguard the factory of Mangalore should the English attack 
Hyder from that quarter. The Viceroy ordered him to observe 
strict neutrality as the Portuguese were at peace with both the 
belligerents; that Hyder should be persuaded to aliow a Portu¬ 
guese flag to be hoisted on the walls of their factory so that the 
English would not attack it while invading Mangalore; that the 
factory should lodge a protest, holding the British responsible for 
all consequences, if they molested the factory in spite of the flag; 
and that the factor should keep in touch with Hyder’s officials 
in Mangalore and see that no offence was given to him. The 
factor was told to send reports to Goa from time to time in 
cipher( 19 ). 

In October 1767 Hyder proposed to the Portuguese an alli- 
ance with himself and the Nizam, Ali Khan Bahadur of Hyder- 
abad against the British. The Portuguese evaded the issue ( a0 ). 

In the meantime a strong British fleet had come down to 
the Kanara coast from Bombay with a view to capture the Coastal 
lands and forts belonging to Hyder. In order to safeguard their 
own interests, the Governors of Goa wrote to the commandant 
of the British fleet on 4 March 1768 ( al ), stating that the kings 
of Keladi had granted to the Portuguese certain commercial and 
religious privileges under the treaties of 1635,1678,1705 and 
1714 that these privileges were confirmed and continued by 
Hyder, that the copies of the treaties were enclosed for the 
perusal of the commandant, and that the privileges should be 
guaranteed by the British in case the coastal lands of Karnataka 
should fali into British hands. The British were told that 
the privileges included the following : (i) The right to procure 
timber and rice, as well as an annual tribute of 1,900 bags of rice; 
{ií) The right to collect port charges called Idgimas at the port 
of Mangalore from the ships sailing in and out with any goods; 
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(iií) The liberty of establishing and conserving the factory of 
Mangalore; and (iv) The tight to build churches in places where 
there were Cathojics and to settle disputes between them and 
non-Catholics, and among the Catholics themselves. The British 
were expected to concede all these. In addition, they sought the 
península of Gangolli in return for Bombay which they had 
conceded to the English a century or so earlier. The Portuguesa 
claimed that the Keladi rulers and Hyder had agreed to cede 
the península to them, 

In a clever instruction the Governors directed the factor of 
Mangalore to persuade the local governors of Hyder Ali to hoist 
Portngoese flags on the forts before the British attacked them. 
The idea was that the British might not attack on seeting the 
flags of a, long standing friend, the king of Portugal. The ques- 
tion of hoisting the flags was however a serious matter full of 
consequences and implications, and the factor was cautioned to 
proceed carefully, avoiding complications ( aa ). Probably the 
Governors might have thought that they could retain the forts for 
themselves ín case the British won, showing to the latter that the 
flags were there with HydePs consent and that the British should 
honour what had been conceded before their arrival. 

Even before the instructions could reach the factor of Man¬ 
galore, [however, the British fleet had arrived there and had 
captured a couple of ships belonging to Hyder ( a8 ). Realising 
their in.abil.jty todefend themselves, the Governors of Mangalore 
vainly tried to negotiate. Then they requested the factor to 
medíate with the British not to open fire. The factor agreed and 
met the British admirai on board the latter’s flagship. PIowever,. 
he found the British bent on taking the port of Mangalore. The 
admirai sought from him Information on the defence strenght of 
the Mangalore fort, The factor obliged and protested neutrality 
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adding however that if he was forced to enter the war it would be 
on the British side, This clearly shows where the real sympathy 
of the Portuguese was. 

The British commenced their attack on the fortification of 
Mangalore soon afterwards. Hyder’s governors repeatedly 
appealed to the factor to open fire on the British. The factor 
refused on the ground of neutrality. The Governors then 
threatened that they would attack the factory and take him into 
custody. Already some local Christians had warned of a 
planned attack by the governors on the factory. Many Por¬ 
tuguese and local Christians left Hyder’s Services volunteerily 
and went over to the factory to defend it. During the night prior 
to the day of the planned attack by the governors the factor sent 
a secret message to the British admira) to avail of the prevailing 
situation to take the fort, revealing to him the way to enter it. The 
British gladly tookpossession of the fort and adjoining lands on 
1 March 1768. The factor went out to congratulate the admirai. 
To his great surprise, the latter ordered away the six guards of 
the factor and told him to lower the Portuguese flags from the 
wall of the factory, i. e., to surrender it. The factor pleaded that 
he could not do so without an express order of his superiors and 
that he be allowed to send a message to Goa by a ship for this 
purpose. The appeal was ignored. The British themselves lower- 
ed the flag when the officers next to the factor also refused to 
lower it. Thus the British took over the factory. The factor 
was ordered to leave Mangalore within six daysl He was per- 
mitted to take his men and belongings: ten pieces of artillery 
fifty or so khandis of sandal, and the cash collections ( 24 ). How¬ 
ever, nothing could be taken as no boat was made avaílable to 
him by the British. A detailed list of things left behind at the 
factory on the departure of the Portuguese from there is available 
among the papers of the Goa Archives ( a5 ), 
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The behavionr of the Portuguese at Mangalore during the 
Anglo-Mysore conflict was highly improper. They professed 
to be neutral; yet they not only sympathised with the British but 
actively co-operated with them by revealing the defence position 
of the Mangalore fort and showing a secret, safe, way to app- 
roach it. The Portuguese ought to have defended their factory 
with greater zeal and firmness. 

It is evident from a letter of Hyder Ali written to the Sec- 
retary of State of Goa ( í8 ) that he had expected the Portuguese 
to defend not only the factory but also the port of Mangalore, 
naturally and automatically, with their fleet in return for the 
lágimas , rice tribute and other privileges which he had granted 
to them, He requested them now to co-operate with Tipu Sultan 
who had come there with 10,000 foot and 4,000 horse. He urged 
them to send a fleet and 1,000 men to attack the British ( a 7 ). 

Hyder sent an envoy to Goa to negotiate. It was Shah 
Nurulla who agreed with the Viceroy of Goa that the Portuguese 
should occupy Sadashivagad temporarily so that it did not fali 
into the British hands, The Portuguese forces marched to Sad¬ 
ashivagad, but its killeãar refused to hand over the fort of Sad¬ 
ashivagad without a specific order from Hyder himself. The Por¬ 
tuguese then occupied it forcibly when they were warned that a 
British squadron was on its way to Sadashivagad. The squa¬ 
dron retreated however on seeing the fort under the Portuguese 
control. Thereupon the Portuguese also left, leaving the fort 
to the hilledar once again. The latter was unhappy with these 
activities of the Portuguese and complained to Hyder who was 
naturally annoyed and suspected the motive of the Portuguese. 
The Viceroy of Goa thought it better to send an envoy and explain 
his position to Hyder. Sadashiva Camotim Vaga, an assistant 
linguist in Goa, was chosen the envoy. He was one of the three 
luentioned by Hyder himself ( 28 ). 


Vaga was given a set of 15 instructions. He was told that 
he should always remember, during the course of the negotiations,. 
that there was‘friendship between the British and the Portuguese 
crowns; that he should handle cautiously the complaint that the 
Portuguese^not only did not help him at Mangalore but actually 
occupied one of his forts, namely, Sadashivagad; that Vaga 
should point out how friendly the Portuguese were towards 
Hyder by supplying to him ammunitions and shots, lime and 
guns, etc.; that the British had occupied Mangalore and taken 
the Portuguese factory there by treachery even thought there was 
a peace treaty]with the British since a century or so; and that the 
circumstances and the purpose of occupation of Sadashivagad 
should be explained in its proper perspective. 

The actual incident of Sadashivagad is described differently 
in another docnment. ( a0 ) The British had succeeded in 
weaning away Nizam Ali of Hyderabad from his alliance with 
Hyder and were successfully negotiating with the Marathas for 
an alliance against the Mysorian. The Portuguese learnt ali 
these and that the former territories of Sonda would be distrib- 
uted between the allies after they were captured from Hyder. 
The lands included along the coast the ports and fortresses of 
Sadashivagad, Shiveshwar, Mirjan and Ankola. The Portu¬ 
guese felt that it was dangerous for them if these, particularly 
Sadashivagad, fell into the Maratha or the English hands. As a 
result the governraent of Goa initiated negotiations with Hyder, 
pointing out the danger of the Anglo-Maratha alliance. Hyder 
sent Nurulla to Goa for talks and the government of Goa sent a 
fleet of eight manchuas of war with 250 men to the Cape of Rama 
for defence and onward sailing if necessary. 

Nurulla sought Portuguese help against the British. In 
return, they were promised free commerce at the ports of Hyder 
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to the exclusion of other nations, and a customs income of 
Rs. 50,000 a year. The Portuguese refused to help against the 
Britísh directly and openly as that would offend the latter who 
were friends of the Portuguese crown. They made a counter 
proposal: they should be allowed togarrison the various coastal 
.fortresses of Hyder; this would dissuade the Britísh from 
attacking them ; the Portuguese would withdraw when better 
days returned; a secret pact should be entered into for this 
purpose; this would enable Hyder to use his men garrisoning 
these fortresses at the moment, for other purposes against the 
British. Nurulla apparently agreed. However, Hyder’s captain 
at Sadashivagad, under whose jurisdiction fell Shiveshwar, 
Kholgad, and Ankola also, refused to honour the agreement until 
a concrete order was received from Hyder. The Portuguese 
hen opened an attack on Sadashivagad with a víew to take 
the fort by force. Just then a British squadron arrived and the 
Portuguese retreated. The duplicity and cowardice of the 
latter were obvious, 

In the meantime, the government of Goa lodged a protest 
with the British government oíBombay, clairaing damages for 
the insult at Mangalore and demanding the restoration of the 
factory there. The British governor’s reply was that the com- 
plaint could be settled only at the levei of their respective crowns. 
However, as the correspondence between Bombay and Goa was 
in progress Hyder recovered his lands lost to the British on the 
cosast of Karnataka. The Portuguese were astonished at this 
because they had thought that all was lost as far as Hyder was 
'concerned in his conflíct with the powerful British. ( 80 ) 

The embassy of Sadashiva Camotim Vaga to Hyder was 
a prolonged but successful one. ( 31 ) His presence at Bednur 
where he could keep in constant touch with Venkapayya, HydePs 
confrdant, proved to be helpful to the Portuguese interests. 


He could remove several misunderstandings and obstacles in the 
way of friendly negotiations and relations. Pie could also get 
released the Christians and the Portuguese nationals whom 
HydePs ofíicers had imprisoned at Mangalore and elsewhere. 
By March 1769 however the Portuguese became impatient and 
desired to conclude the object of the embassy speedily. The 
ill-will generated by the Portuguese attemp to occupy Sadas¬ 
hivagad still persisted: the killedar of the fort refused to co-op- 
erate with the Portuguese even after their retreat; he and other 
officials captured some merchantmen belonging to the Portuguese; 
he refused to send forward to Hyder and Bednur letters written 
by the governors of Goa. And yet raany letters expressing 
mutual friendship were exchanged between Goa and Bednur. 
Poor Vaga suffered from bad health and home sickness in the 
meantime. He deliberately spread a rumour at Bednur at 
the instance of the Governor of Goa that he might be dismissed as 
his embassy was not producing any result and that if he were 
dismissed he would like to enter the Services of Venkapayya. 
The rumour was expected to enable the governor to make a free 
decision whether to continue to keep the embassy in Bednur or 
to recall it and at the same tirne Vaga was expected to gain the 
confidence of Venkapayya which might hasten a successful 
conclusion of the mission. 

At last by May 1769 the embassy began to bear fruit. On 
21 May Hyder issued an order to his governor in Mangalore 
in the following terms: (1) The Portuguese be permitted to 
re-establish their factory at Mangalore; (2) The customary 
annual rice tribute of 1,900 bags be paid to them; (3) They 
be allowed to eollect the port charges ( Idgimas ) as before; (4) 
All the imprisoned Christians be released ; (5) The arrears of 
payment for the ammunitions, shots, and other things purchased 
from them be paid; (6) Manu Behari should pay them the. 
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arrears of lágimas amounting to 400 pagodas. This order was 
in Persian. It was translated into Portuguese by Ananta Camotim 
Vaga in Goa on 12 August, ( 32 ) 

A treaty was signed at the ministerial levei on the basis of 
ihese provisions to which some additions were made and accept- 
ed( 33 ). All the sandal, rice, pepper and other articles which 
were produced in the lands of Hyder were to be supplied to the 
Portnguese at just prices, The vicars of the churches in the king- 
■dom of Hyder were to enjoy all ancient privileges and were 
to administer justice to Christians as before. Hyder was not 
to hinder any Hindu who wished to becorne a Christian volun- 
tarily. The Portuguese were to extend naval succour to Hyder 
as they used to do to the Keladi kings. Regarding the Cape 
of Rama and the lands of Canacona, which were in Portuguese 
possession and which Hyder claimed on the ground that they 
had belonged to the king of Sonda whom he had defeated, Hyder 
accepted the Portuguese claim as these areas had been ceded to 
them by the Sonda king who actnally possessed the lands then. 
The treaty was ratified by Hyder on 13 June 1771 ( 34 ) 

The Governor of Goa appointed Father Aleixo Lobo, the 
Vicar of Bantwal (P Mangalore), to take possession of the 
factory from Hyder’s governors there. The vicar was to hold 
charge of the factory until a regular factor was appointed. ( fls ) 
The actual possession of the factory commenced on 16 Septem* 
ber 1769, The transfer of the factory to Fr. Lobo was not 
without moments of tension, for while the civil governor of 
Mangalore readily agreed to transfer, the military governor of the 
place hesitated. Probably the latter felt neglected and slighted 
because the Governor of Goa had addressed a letter only to 
the civil governor. However, the Governor of Goa was not aware 
that there were two governors in Mangalore c ' Besides, Hyder 
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had addressed his order only to the civil governor which made the 
Governor of Goa to write only tohim ( 3G ), Nevertheless, a meet- 
ing between the two governors of Mangalore resolved the issue 
and the transfer was made with all the documentation ( 37 ), 
transfer was witnessed by several Fathers — Aleixo Lobo himself, 
José António da Silva, of the Church of Mangalore, Rafael de 
Noronha, vicar of the church of Miracles, José Manoel Francisco 
da Conceição, vicar of the church of Ullala ( 3 8 ). 

A regular factor, Tomas José Codmore, was appointed some 
time during the first half of 1770 ( 3t) ). He died in office about 
two years later ( 40 ). 

It is interesting to note that the embassy of Vaga was crit- 
icised later as too expensive and insignificant. “ If there was a 
sense of economy in Goa, 15,000 ashrafis would not have been 
spent on the simple assistant linguist of the State who was sent 
to Bednur with a variety of provisions ”, quotes a document 
of 23 February 1772. The same document proceeds to justify 
the choice of Vaga, the expenses by him, and the variety of 
articles given to him, saying that all these were necessary for the 
well being of the Christians in Hydeds lands and for the benefit 
of the royal income of the Portuguese. The British capture of 
Mangalore and their unjust occupation of the Portuguese factory 
had led to misunderstanding between him and the Portuguese. 
The vicars of the churches in his lands had been imprisoned which 
disturbed the life of the Christians there as they could have no 
sacraments, The rice supplies from Kanara, on which the Por¬ 
tuguese depended so inuch, were stopped, Soou however Hyder 
defeated the British whofled from Kanara ignominously and in 
disorder, leaving behind much camp equipment and baggage at 
Mangalore and a warship at Honavar. After this victory Hyder 
■could have easily attacked the Portuguese, particularly taking 
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advantage of the Sadashivagad incident. However, he propos* 
ed peace with them and wrote suggesting that either Vaga, or 
Dulba Naikor Poquea (Pandurang) Sinai Duraó be sent for 
negotiations. In view of the importance of the mission the Vice- 
roy had chosen Vaga as he was more competent, reliable and 
experienced. Vaga carried out the negotiation with ease and 
success, leading to a treaty; restoration of the factory of Mang- ■ 
alore and of the varióus privileges; and release of the imprisoned 
vicars, Vaga needed the sum of 15,000 ashrafis and the entou- 
rage because in Asía no siraple but pompous envoys alone were 
respected and listened to, The ceremony of presents was a necess- 
ity. Expenses went up also because there was delay beyond 
the control of Vaga as Hyder was toobusy as he was engaged 
against the combined forces of the British and Muhammad Ali. 

The expenses on the Vaga mission was outstripped by the 
tribute from Mangalore which was more than 22,000 ashrafis 
a year; an additional revenue of more than 30,000 ashrafis, a 
year; and the annual rice tribute alone was more than 15,000 
ashrafis , the amount spent on the Vaga mission. Besides, Goa 
lived on the rice supplies of Kanara, In fact, Vaga’s expenses 
might have been much more but for the fact that Hyder favour- 
ed him with dainties' and presents. 

In 1771 the Portuguese had to face a delicate situation. (* a ) 
The Marathas sought their permission to send their troops 
through Goa against Hyder and also theírhelp in the forra of 
men and material against him. The Maratha forces were 
actually amassed on the northern border of Goa. The Bhonsles 
of Sawantwadi were united with them. The Governor of Goa 
sent an envoy to Peshwa Madhav Rao to explain why the Portu¬ 
guese couldnot concede the Maratha request. At the same 
time the Governor took measures for a better defence of Goa 


should the Marathas break peace. A fleet was placed along the 
coast and military camps were opened at Bardez and Ponda. 
The Marathas had an eye on Ponda which the Portuguese had 
taken from them in 1763. Particular care was taken for its 
defence. However, the Peshwa seems to have changed his mind 
and ordered his troops to take another route to march against 
Hyder. 

Simultaneously Hyder also sought Portuguese help against 
the Marathas. In fact, he kept his envoy in Goa for a whole 
year for the purpose. He was happy that at least no help was 
extended to the Marathas by the Portuguese. It only meant 
that both Madhav Rao and Hyder valued Portuguese neutralíty. 

By the latter half of the years 1775 Hyder commenced 
hostilities against the Portuguese themselves. The latter were 
flabbergasted and could not raake out what had offended him. 
The first indication of Hyder’s displeasure was revealed when 
he delayed in complimenting a new governor of Goa taking 
office. When he complimented at last, he did so through a low 
official Jivaji Karnik, a procurator, Jivaji was sent with two 
proposals: (1) The Portuguese should attack by land and sea, 
and take over Griem, Ratnagiri, Bassein, Chaul and other 
Maratha places upto Daman. These could be retained by the 
Portuguese by negotiating with Raghoba whom Hyder would 
help against the ruling party in Poona. (2) The Portuguese 
should give him builders and carpenters for constructing a 
sufficient number of ships at Basrur, Mangalore and Honavar. 
The Governor of Goa wondered why Hyder was seeking help 
of the naval fleet on the verge of a monsoon. Nevertheless, he 
offered to consider the issue after the monsoon, thanking Hyder 
at the same time for showing interest in expanding Portuguese 
lands. Regarding the second proposal the Governor pointed 
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out that there were no builders and carpenters to be spared as 
only a few were available for the Goa shipyard. itself. The 
Governor’s replies were put in writing as theenvoy wished them 
to be put. The Governor wrote about the Sadashivagad in* 
cident also, trying to remove any lingeringdiscontent about it. 
Hyder replied that on the conquest of the kingdom of Sonda, 
the provinces of Ponda and Canacona should have belonged 
to him, that he refrained from annexing these two areas as he 
wanted friendship with the Portuguese and that the future would 
be whatever it would be. The last sentence was pregnant with 
possibilities, 

Hyder’s envoy continued to stay in Goa without negotiating 
anything particular. Probably his intention was to observe 
Portuguese movements and report them to Hyder. 

Then came the warning from a Catholic missionary near 
Sadashivagad and a Muslim confidant of the captain of the 
fort there. The captain sent a message through them that the 
Portuguese should strengthen the defences of t h e passes of 
Ponda and Canacona because Hyder was preparing two detach- 
ments of 25,000 each to invade the areas and that orders had 
been issued not to supply rice, etc., to the Portuguese. The 
last warning was confirmed when some Portuguese merchants 
were in fact denied rice supplies at Mangalore, The Portuguese 
did take stops to defend Canacona and Ponda. At this stage 
the Governor learnt that Jivba Karnik, HydePs envoy in Goa,, 
had received a letter from Appaji Rama, Governor of Sonda, 
in which the latter told Karnik how Hyder wished the two 
to share some lands that would be captured From the Portuguese. 
Soon after came the news that the factor of Mangalore was 
arrested by Hyder’s governor; that the trees along the pavilion 
leading to the factory were cut down ; that some merchantmen 
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which had entered the port in good faith for rice supplies were 
captured; that the crew were forced to work for him at the 
fortress and that the customary port charges (lágimas) and the 
annual rice tribute were refused. 

Thinking that the factor might have committed some 
offence for which he was arrested, the Governor of Goa decided 
to replace him ( 4S ). But the frigate that went to Mangalore 
with a new factor had to return without doing anything as 
HydePs governor would not allow anybody to land or negotiate 
on the ground that the frigate was a war ship with troops on 
board and the Portuguese were enemies. 

Sadashiva Camotim Vaga was once again dispatched to 
Bednur via Mangalore for negotiations. He obtained an aud- 
ience with Hyder and wrote about the result to the Governor of 
Goa. From this letter there seein to have been two causes for 
HydePs hostilities: (1) He had suspected that two warships. 
that had come from Portugal in 1775 were meant to capture 
Sadashivagad. Vaga assured him that the Portuguese always 
desired friendship with him, not hostility. (2) Hyder seems 
to have second thoughts about the payment of the annual rice 
tribute to the Portuguese. He told Vaga that tributes were paid: 
by the weak to the strong, If the Portuguese wished the pay* 
ment of the tribute to continue, then they would have to defeat 
him ; but he was prepared not to wage a war if the Portuguese 
stoppedidemanding the tribute. 

Vaga discovered that a Jew, Gussmilt, was negotiating at 
HydeFs court on behalf of the Spanish, proposing that they be 
allòwed to have a factory at Mangalore. The Government of 
Goa instructed Vaga to see that Mangalore was not given to any 
other nation. Ultimately the Spanish negotiation came to no* 
tbing(“). 
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Finally Hyder raade the following proposals for the renewal 
•of peace and friendship: (1) The Portuguese should supply to 
him two master builders, five officers to assist them, and’ thirty 
■carpenters, for his shipyard at Kushalpur which was Kundapur. 
He would send 400 pagoâas as advance payment for them and 
pay them regularly at the shipyard wbatever was fixed and comm* 
iinicated to him by the Governor of Goa. (2) The Portuguese 
should supply him regularly all sorts of war material of good 
quality as other Europeans did — pieces of artillery, mortars, 
bombs, balis, shots, ammunition, etc. (3) The Portuguese should 
supply him 500 (600, according another document) men by land 
witha distinguished Enropean officer and some gunners ( golan- 
dam), He would fpay 6 pagodas amonth to every soldier, 
and 7 pagoâas to every gunner, which came to Rs. 21 and 24.5 
respectively. To the European captain the offer was 500 pagodas 
a month. All these men supplied to him had to be whitemen (P). 
They could serve him during the summer and return home to 
Goa in the monsoon, In the camp they were to be grouped 
together inbarracks undertheir ownflag and captain. However, 
they were liable to punishment by Hyder for offences. (4) The 
£eets of the two signatories were not to confront each other, but 
to co-operate. They could enter each other’s ports for water and 
provisions. (5) In return of all these the Portuguese were to 
be allowed to re-open their factory at Mangalore and enjoy all 
other privileges as of old ( 45 ) 

The Portuguese would not agree to all the conditions above. 
The Governor of Goa was prepared to offer the Services of the 
ileet to Hyder against the Marathas, provided he was prepared to 
:send his troops in case the Marathas attacked Portuguese lands. 
Vaga was recalled and an envoy of a higher rank was sent to 
íiegotiate these terms in 1779. Hyder, however, told the new 
<envoy that the Portuguese should help him with a fleet and troops 
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against the English and defend his ports. The envoy on receiv- 
ing instructions on this point, explained that no help could be 
given against the English as the latter were friends, but the 
Portuguese would extend military and naval help to him against 
others who were not friends of the Portuguese. Nor were the 
Portuguese even obliged to defend the port of Mangalore as such. 
Hyder did not care for this explanation and dismissed the envoy, 
sending his own new set of proposals. His main demand now 
was that the Portuguese should supply him 50 artillery men, 
1,500 soldiers and officers. He offered substantial payments. He 
would also allow the Portuguese to re-open the factory of Mang¬ 
alore, but they should defend the port against the English or any 
other enemy. The Governor of Goa repeated his reply that no 
help could be given against the English, At the same time he 
promised that the Portuguese would keep perfect neutrality and 
would not help the British against him ( 4íi ). 

The negotiations were dragged on until the death of Hyder 
in 1782. The factory of Mangalore, closed by him in 1776 
with the arrest of its factor, was never re-opened. The factor 
however was released in November 1782 ( 4T ). At the same time 
the relations between the Portuguese and Hyder Ali were never 
as cordial as before 1775-6. 

III 

Both Hyder Ali and the Portuguese were interested in 
developing commercial exchanges with each other, He required 
the war materiais such as the fine pieces of artillery, shots and 
ammunitions which they could supply. The latter needed the rice, 
pepper, sandal and timber from his lands, The Portuguese were 
allowed these supplies under some treaties which they had enter* 
ed into with the Keladi kings before Hyder. They persuaded 
him successfully to renew most of these treaty provisions. 
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The Portuguese sources reveal the frequent requests of 
Hyder for guns, rifles, shots, grenades and other war materiais. 
The Portuguese usually met these demanda, but some times they 
were not in a position to supply as much as he wished to purch- 
ase or the type of the material he desired to have ( 48 ), Occa¬ 
sionally there were disputes regarding the quality and the weight of 
the material supplied and hence delays in makingpayments ( 49 ). 
Hyder’s officials did not hesitate to force the Portuguese 
officials to selTthe war materiais the former wanted to purchase. 
On one occasion the factor of Mangalore was taken into custody 
and was released only when he agreed to sell to them four barreis 
of ammunition and 50 grenades ( 50 ). It is interesting to note 
that the sale proceeds of the war materiais supplied to Hyder 
were usually utilized by the Portuguese to purchase provisions, 
particularly rice, from the Kanarese ports( 61 ). The Portu¬ 
guese wished to obtain aprice equivalent to what the British got 
for their war materiais, if not more. However, Hyder does not 
seem to have been always happy with the quality of the Portu¬ 
guese materiais and the raanner in which they were supplied 
to him ( 5a ). 

In addition to the war materiais, the Portuguese se"em to 
have sold to Hyder or to his men two other items, namely, 
salt( 53 ) and Negro slaves, ( 54 ) However, these supplies were 
apparently made only occasionally rather. than regularly or 
frequently. The Goa salt used to be sold in coastal Karnataka 
in large quantities on a regular basis in the 16th and the 
17th centuries, but by Hyder’s days in the 18th century Kanara 
also produced much of the salt required by the region, If some 
v was purchased occasionally from the Portuguese it might have 
been because of the cheapness of the Goa salt. The Portuguese 
used to sell the commodity at a cheap rate to the merchants of 
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the Konkan and Shivaji had banned this during the latter half 
of the 17th century as it harmed the salt-producing actívities 
in the Kónkan itself. 

Before discussing the articles purchased by the Portuguese 
in coastal Karnataka during the days of Hyder Ali one should 
remember that they had obtained several commercial concessions 
and privíleges from the Keladi kings before him and that the 
Portuguese succeeded in obtaining virtually the very concessions 
and privileges from him also. Let us look at the treaty provi¬ 
sions. The last treaty entered into between the Portuguese 
and the Keladi kings was that of 1714. Under this the following 
provisions were conceded to the former: (1) Permission to 
erect a factory at Mangalore. The Portuguese did huild it 
soon afterwards, (2) An annual. rice supply of 1900 bags. 
The Portuguese preferred to call it an annual ‘ rice tribute ’. 
(3) Right to the import and export duties at the port of Manga¬ 
lore. The Portuguese called this Idgimas or port charges. An 
official with the title ‘lagimeiro ’ aparently collected these dues. 
He used to be harrassed, even arrested, by Hyder’s officials 
whenever hostilities prevailed between the Portuguese and 
Hyder. Sometime his men did not pay the 1 lagimeiro’ his 
dues. (4) No Kanarese vessel was to sail into the ports of the 
•enemies of the Portuguese. Any ship which violated this condi- 
tion was subject to confiscation by the Portuguese. (5) No 
Kanarese ship was to set sail without a cartas or sailing permit, 
Any ship violating this provision was also subject to confiscation. 
(6) The run away slaves, if found in HydePs lands, should be 
returned to the Portuguese. (7) The latter should be given 
preference with regard to rice supplies from coastal Karnatâka. 
Free movement of merchantmen should be allowed between Goa 
and the Kanarese ports. (8) The Portuguese factor of Mangalore 
could purchase timber and send íts supplies to Goa without 
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restrictions. (9) The Portuguese were free to purchase any 
amount of rice available in Coastal Karnataka. ( fiS ) 

Hyder allowed the Portuguese factory to continue. Be- 
sides, in 1765 he confirmed most of the above concessions and 
privileges, but not before a series of negotiations and many an 
anxious mornent for the Portuguese ( se ). After the British 
episode in Mangalore in 1768-9, the factory was restored in 1769 
along with the privileges. Later, in January 1771, a Convention 
was entered into between the two parties whereby the cemmer- 
cial concessions and privileges were re-affirmed ( 6T ). 

The most important item which the Portuguese needed from 
Kanara was rice. In fact, they regarded Kanara their granary 
because most of the rice needed in Goa and other colonies came 
from there. That is why they had insisted on certaín specific 
provisions in the treaties with regard to rice supplies : that they 
should be given preference vis-a-vis the British and others, that 
they should be free to purchase any amount of rice they wanted, 
and that they should get 1,900 bags of rice every year in the 
form of a 1 tribute \ Besides, the price they paid for the Kana- 
rese rice was lower than what was paid by others because they 
were exempted from paying adnama , a kind of duty that had 
to be paid by the purchasers of the commodity (**). We have 
many references to their procuring rice supplies at the various 
ports of Coastal Karnataka ( 59 ), Apparently thèy purchased 
more than 10,000 bags of rice a year in addition to the 1,900 
bags they got as a ‘tribute’ ( 60 ). However, they did not get 
such supplies whenever there were misunderstandings with 
Hyder or whenever there was a condition of war in the Coastal 
region. There were instances when Hyder’s men refused rice 
supplies to them under his instructions ( 61 ), or confiscated 
their ships laden with rice and other provisions owing to disputes, 
misunderstandings or hostilities. 
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Timber was another item which the Portuguese were keen 
in obtaining from coastal Karnataka. They required it for their 
shipyardin Goa, particularly for the masts ( 6a ). Sandal and 
pepper were supplied to them “ as per the treaty ”, as Hyder 
himself put it( 68 ). 

Though we sense the existence of a brisk commercial 
activity between Hyder Àli and the Portugnese we are not in a 
position to have statistics at the present State of our knowledge 
regarding the volume of trade between them year after year, the 
value of this trade, the prices of the various articles exchanged, 
the quality of the articles, their transportation costs, storage 
charges, etc. Yet the Portuguese themselves admit that their 
factory at Mangalore and the commercial transactions through 
it and eleswhere in coastal Karnataka were of grc-at advantage 
to them as we have already noted above (41-2). 

Before closing this section we maysaya couplewords about 
some trading centres which Hyder’s men sought to establish in 
Goa and the privileges the Portuguese were prepared to grant 
in this regard. Pradhan Venkapayya, Hyder’s confidant and 
governor of Bednur, was himself interested in establishing such 
a centre. The Goa Government readily agreed and assured him 
maximum concessions. It was because he was one of those who 
helped greatly in promoting Portuguese interests at the court of 
Hyder Ali( 64 ) 

Another request came from a resident of Bangalore. The 
Portuguese spelt his name as ‘ Coduxa Sauji He was allowed 
to establish a commercial centre in Old Goa or elsewhere with 
the following concessions ( BS ): (1) He could choose a site 
for the centre subject to the approval of the Governor of Goa. 
(2) He could bring in or take out any commodity provided that 
customs dues were paid for it and that no article banned by the 
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Government of Goa was involved. (3) Disputes arising at the 
centre were subject to settlement by the Secretary of State of Goa 
who would take the help of four businessmen in this regard. How- 
ever, appeals from his decisions could be taken to a competent 
court. (4) Sauji was free to bring his family, adrainistrators and 
servants with him to reside at the centre. (5) He and his admin- 
istrators could use pallanquins, horses, umbrellas, etc. These 
were the privileges especially reserved for the nobility and other 
favourites. It was therefore a special concession to him and his 
men, (6) He and others in his establishment were exempt from 
certain taxes like the 1 shendi ’ tax, Even the Goans who 
served in his establishment were exempt from these taxes, though 
only two of them were so exempted. (7) Sauji was free to 
accumulate capital and commodities at the centre. (8) The Por- 
tuguese would not deprive him of the things mentioned above, 
(9) Finally, the centre was to exist for ever. The privileges 
were granted not only to Sauji but also to his descendants 
in perpetuity. 

IV 

As in the case of commerce so with regard to religion, the 
Portuguese used te enjoy a number of privileges in the kingdom 
of Keladí under certain treaty agreements most of which they 
successfully persuaded Hyder Ali to confirm. Under the treaty 
of 1714 with Keladi they were allowed the following conce> 
ssions ( 86 ): (1) They could b u i 1 d churches in Keladi lands. 

(2) Their missionaries could move about freeíy in the kingdom. 

(3) The Keladi kings allowed the priests to arrest such Catholics, 
Goan or Kanarese, who embraced Hinduism and send them to 
Goa. (4) The factor of Mangalore and the vicar of the church 
there were the judges to settle disputes among Catholics of the 
Keladi kingdom and between Catholics and Hindus there, and. 
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in places other than Mangalore the priests concerned were to be 
judges in such cases. Appeals from any of the decisions could 
be made to the Viceroy of Goa. (5) Catholic women, lead- 
ing an unchaste life, were to be handed over to the factor. 
(6) Catholic women and children were neither to be purchased 
nor enslaved. 

Hyder accepted most of the above condítions under an 
agreement of 1765 and again 1769. ( 8 7 ) An addition was made 
that he should not come in the way of any Hindu who might 
wish to become a Christian on his own free will. It is interest- 
ing that non-Hindus, including Muslims who might wish to 
become Christians, were not mentioned here. Any way, Hyder díd 
not interfere with the churches which were already in existence 
in such places like Bantwal, Gangolli, Kundapur, Kalyanpur, 
etc. Nor did he unduly interfere with the way of the life of the 
Catholics in his kingdom. This however did not mean that he 
did not take the priests into task if they meddled in his affairs. 

During the Anglo-Mysore conflict along Coastal Karnataka 
in 1768-9 Hyder had imprisoned several priests and vicars 
along with their property. He had grounds to believe that they 
were instigating the Kanarese Christians against him. As already 
noted elsewhere (35), some Christians had left his Service at 
Mangalore and had joined the factory there in order to defend 
it under the suspicion that Hyder was planning to attack it. 
After the lands of Coastal Karnataka were recovered by him 
the arrested priests and vicars were released along with their 
belongings. The Portuguese envoy, Sadashiva Camotim Vaga 
had played the key role in getting them freed. (® 8 ) 

The missionaries in HydeFs lands performed not only reli- 
gious functions but also discharged certain political, commerciai 
and judicial functions as well. Their political functions can be: 
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understood by a reference to the case of the priest who was 
entrusted with the task of taking over the factory of Mangalore 
in 1769 and discharging the functions of a factor until a regular, 
secular, one was appointed. A linguist-priest helped him as 
interpreter between the priest-factor and the officials of Hyder 
Ali. ( 80 ) Friar Leonardo, who was in Pune, rendered ayeoraan’s 
Service to the Portuguese Government in Goa. This raissionary 
was a man of medicine also.' He had gone to Pune to treat 
Peshwa Madhav Rao on the latter’s invitation. He earned the 
confidence of the Peshwa and promoted in the latter a lot of 
good will towards the Portuguese. This was helpful to the 
authorities in Goa in maintaining neutrality during the conflicts 
between Hyder Ali and the Peshwa. ( 70 ) 

The vicar of Mangalore played a role in the administration 
of the factory there. He was one of the three custodians of the 
keys to the cash box of the factory, the other two being the 
factor and the writer (scribe). Ali the cash receipts of the factory 
were to be put into the box, but not without a joint written 
statement of it signed by the three key holders. So also no 
money could be taken out of the box for expenses without joint 
statements of the three. ( 71 ) 

We have already noted the judicial functions assigned to 
the priests at Mangalore and elsewhere. (52-3) 

The priests used to indulge in commerce in Kanara, partic* 
ularly in rice. Sometimes disputes arose between them and 
the suppliers. In such cases the factor of Mangalore mediated. 
The Archbishop of Goa also used to intervene by sending 
instructions to the priests, 

The Portuguese authorities believed that the Kanarese 
would be impressed if the former observed strictly the routine 
ways «f Catholic life. In keeping with this belief, forinstance* 
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the Viceroy of Goa gave ínstructions to hisenvoy to Hyder Ali 
that the envoy and his party must perform the daily religious 
duties—prayers, masses and sacraments—on the way and at the 
courts of Bednur and Mysore. ( 7S ) 

y 

In conclusion I would like to examine the question why 
Hyder Ali preferred to be on friendly terms with the Portuguese, 
by and large, in spite of the fact that the latter provoked him 
on a couple occasions, We know that the Portuguese not only 
sympathised with the British cause in Mangalore in 1768-9 but 
also that they actively co-operated with the British in taking 
Mangalore. If Hyder had planned to attack their factory then, 
it was because the Portuguese refused to co-operate with him 
against the English in spite of his repeated requests. Besides, 
he must have observed where the Portuguese sympathy really 
lay notwithstanding their professed neutrality. They themselves 
were aware that their behaviour on the occasion was highly 
deplorable and discreditable, 

Then came the Portuguese attempt to occupy the fort of 
Sadashivagad on the plea that if they were to be in possession 
of the fort the British would not attack it. It was a strange 
argument in view of what had happened in Mangalore just a 
while before. Unable as they were to protect their own factory 
at Mangalore, one fails to understand how they could have 
prevented Sadashivagad from being attacked and taken. Their 
assault on the fort, when HydePs captain refused to hand it 
over, was provocative. Their prompt retreat from Sadashivagad 
on the approach of a British squadron underlined their basic 
weakness as well as cowardica. 
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Thus, Hyder had sufíicient grounds to snap the friendly ties 
with them and expel them from Mangalore. But he did not 
do so. Instead he restored their factoty after recoirering his 
Coastal lands from the British. He also released the arrested 
priests and re-affirmed the religions and commercial privileges 
- which he had conceded to them earlier. 

One may infer that there were two or three reasons for 
Hyder’s softness towards the Portuguese. His main enemies 
were the British against whom he might have wished to unite 
everyone else. Besides, he could procure supplies of war 
materiais from Goa as we have already noted. What is more, 
the commercial exchanges between them were profitable to both 
sides. Under these circumstances it was indeed desirable not 
to break peace with them irrevocably. 
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Introduction 

W ith the advent of genetic engineering and manipulation. 
of life, there are some people who think that life is 
the result of mere physico-chemical forces, though in 
the past there has been always somebody proclaiming himself 
an atheist, and, as such, attributing the origin of life to a source 
different from God. This source was envisaged in different ways. 
Some would call it cosmic force, some would say that matter 
itself went on dífferentiating and evolving, some would like to 
displace the problem asserting that life has come from comets or 
was brought by space dust, without bothering to find out how life, 
first of all, started in the comets or in the space dust. 

Life is a reality of this world. It is not known whether it 
exists elsewhere, either in planets or comets or space. The mere 
possibility does not lead to reality. A factual evidence is 
required in order to make an affirmation that life exists outside 
the earth in the space. 

Life exists on earth in various patterns. There is a very 
simple life made of one cell or unicellular life. 

It grows in complexity with diversification of structure and 
multiplicity of functions. 

We have on earth a simple life of the algae, microbes. Then, 
we observe a Progressive development of life culminating in 
human life. 
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How is this life and the world itself has come into existence ? 
This is a great question, A complete answer to this question 
requires a holistic approach to human knowledge. There are 
various paths for acquiring human knowledge. 

There is an experimental method and there is a theoretical 
method, Both are used in Science and they are complementary 
to each other. Whatever is attained by theoretical method 
remains hypothetical until it gets some type of confirmation by 
experimental method. 

But this confirmation is not always easy to be obtained. 
Sometimes t h e experimental methods cannot be given a wide 
scope they require, Take for example, the decay of proton. 
Theoretically suoh a decay is possible, but the probability of 
decay is so small that the detection is nearly impossible. 

Experimental methods also fail, or become useless, when the 
object of human knowledge is beyond experimentation. Take, for 
example, aging during space travei, i. e. when a person traveis 
in the space for many light years and returns to the earth. It is 
deduced from Eínstein’s theory that if one of the twins leavesthe 
Earth, say at the age of 40 and returns from space journey after 
40 years, his brother on earth will.be eighty and old, but he will 
show still the vigour of yquth that he had when he had left this 
earth. 

This conclusion of Eínstein’s theory connot be proved, until 
and unless space 'travelling becomes a reality. As long as 
experimental methods are not available, this conclusion is a 
hypothetical possibility. 

These considerations are made to say that the experimental 
methods are not the only way to acquire knowledge. There will 
he things in this world that never fali under the experimental 
methods, yet their existence can be postulated or theír nature 
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determined by methods other than experimental methods. 
Existence of God and of soul are truths that never fali under the 
direct scientific observation. Yet they are postulated, admitted 
and proved directly or indirectíy, because without them there 
is no meaning to many problems posed before man, nor human 
knowledge can present the Universe as a unified whole. 

Search is going on in Science for unified field theories which 
will enable us to have a holistic view of the nature, instead of 
understanding well only its various parts. But some of these 
unified field theories that have been proposed may give us a better 
glimpse of the physical world, The mystery of life will be left 
out of it. 

As somebody pointed out (Capra, pg. 94) in biological as 
well as physical Sciences the tendency is to dissect the whole 
into parts. The molecular biologists are trying lo study the 
structure of cells, understand the Chemical nature of genes and 
unravel the genetic code. Yet, all these eíforts do not yield su 
complete explanation of the mystery of life. 

Man’s inclination is to have an integrated view of the: 
world and human life. Scientific theories that ignore this 
inclination, do not provide a complete and definitive explanation- 
of the reality. 

Experimentation, reasoning, deduction and induction are 
processes that are widely used in answering the questions that 
man raises in his mind, like what , why , whereftom, whereto , etc. 

Answers to these questions imply certain conceptual models 
which are bound to emphasize one aspect at the cost of 
other. As long as the universe is not unified in the holistic. 
framework, human knowledge will get only its partial view. 
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Origin of Life 

When did life start on Earth or world? In order to 
answer this question, we have to define what is life. 

The idea of life is linked with that of organism, which is 
an integrated whole, however sinall it iuay be, like a bacterium. 

This organism is capable of certain functions from within, 
so that its ídentity reraains as long as the decay does not start. 
The typical functions are: growth by assimilation. For this 
purpose Chemical reactions are auto-catalysed and convert 
reacting matter into the existing organism. Another function 
is replication or reprodnction. It is the ability to produce 
another identical organism. A cell for exaraple, replicates by 
division giving another identical cell, while a crystal replicates 
by addition or superposition of layers. Thus, seeding of a 
crystal is not a replication or reproduction, Another important 
function is the mutability. A living organism changes, decays. 
The result of this mutability may be a new organism or funda¬ 
mental component blocks like hydrocarbons, aldehydes, etc. 
or dust. “ Dust thou art and dust shalt thou become ”, applies 
to all living organisms. 

Thus, organism is a structure with properties of replication, 
catalysis and mutability. Since such organisms decay into 
organic or inorganiccomponents, it is quite likely that the inverse 
process should be also possible. 

It was Stanley Miller who was in 1953 a first year graduate 
student at the University of Chicago who suggested Harold 
Urey that they should perform experiments to test Urey’s theory 
that life oríginated in a reducing atmosphere on primitive Earth. 

He succeeded in producing amino acids from a mixture of 
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methane, ammonia, hydrogen and water vapour by discharging 
an electric arc through the mixture, From there on a host of 
experiments are being conducted to produce the building blocks 
of an organism and to explain how life originated on Earth. 
But it must be noted that so far there are no compelling data 
to accept that one particular scenario of the events giving rise 
to life is correet 

In 1981 there was a colloquium at the University of Mary- 
Jand to study the origin of life into our planet. 

The participants could be divided into two groups: 

1. Those who were looking for Chemical reactions on the 
'Earth itself, like University of Maryland’s group headed by 
Cyril Ponamperuma, a Sri Lankan scientist working in the 
University of Maryland. 

According to him the abiotic synthesis of organic mole- 
cules was a very easy matter. It can be subdivided into three 
stages : 

a) The synthesis of monomers such as amino acids and 
nucleotides, from hydrocarbons, hydrogen cyanide, cyano 
'Compouiids, aldehydes and ketones. 

b) the polymerization of these monomers under the 
reaction conditions that may have existed on primitive Earth. 

c) The spontaneous or coded formation of a system 
that undergoes assimilation, replication and mutability. 
2) Non-creationists or atheists will go for spontaneous formation, 
while creationists attribute the transition of inanimate matter 
into living matter to the intervention of a Cosmic Power or God, 
who has programmed (to use the modern Janguage) the whole 
-ovolution from the lowest to the highest form of life. 

The theory of the atheist is a simple evasive one, since no 
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spontaneous generation or action is known nor it is something' 
tbat is akin to human knowledge which íooks for causes propor- 
tionate to the effects. 

The theory of the existence of a Cosmic Force is more 
acceptable, aince no event takes place without the action of 
physíco-chemical forces or some type of forces. 

The rnodern computers can serve as examples of how an 
entire programme can be tríada to work up to the end, but 
instr uctions have to be given or a programme has to be drawn. 
The unravelling of some of the mysteries of life has led us to see 
howeveryfunctioniscodedin the genes, Thís has made possible 
what we cail now genetic engineering. But does all this know- 
Jedge lead us to deny the existence of a Creator. Far frotn it. 
The origin of life as well the interaction of various vital forces 
is a very superb piece of technology, that man may understand, 
but he will not have always power to reconstruct what he has 
understood. 

CHEMICAL EVOLUTION 

When Earlh was formed, it consisted mostly of heavy metais. 
While orbiting around the sun, it must have swept in lighter 
planetesimals and dust that were scattered as a debris in the 
space. This accretion of lighter elements must have constituted 
the primiti ve atmosphere of Earth. What this atmosphere might 
have been, can be deduced from the investigation ©í the rnolec* 
ules in the interstellar médium orcomets and comeHike bodies. 
Atmosphere of the planets like Mars, Venus, Júpiter and its 
satellites which might be similar to atmosphere of Earth, has 
now been investigated with the help of rockets. It has thrown 
considerable light on the composition and chemistry of Earth’s. 
atmosphere in the early stages of its formation. 


Comets that exist beyond Pluto in cold outer regions of the 
solar system have undergone little Chemical changes. Their 
composition can lead us to guess what could have been the ear- 
lier composition of Earth. Various meteorites that have reached 
Earth could also help us to determine the earlier composition of 
Earth. These meteorites like comets may have been formed 
by condensation of compounds in the primordial dust cloud. The 
study of their composition can heip us not only to understand the 
formation of our solar system but also the composition of Earth 
at earlier stàges. 

In noneof these üelds of investigation, i.e., neither in the 
cosmic dust, nor in the comets, planets and meteorites we find 
life as understood on Earth. 

Early Theories 

Charles Darwin had already suggested in 1871 that life had 
appeared due to Chemical evolution. “ If we could conceive, in 
some warm little pond, with all sorts of ammonium and phos- 
poric salts— light, heat, electricity, etc. present, that a protein 
compound was chemically formed ready to undergo still more 

complex changes.This idea of Darwin was taken up 

by the Russian biochemist Alexander Oparin who in 1924 in a 
dissertation contended that there was no substantial difference 
-between inanimate things and living organisms, which must have 
come frorn matter. The same idea was again in 1928 repeated 
by J.S. Haldane who postulated a primordial broth formed by 
ultraviolet radiation out of inorganic substances present in the 
atmosphere like methane, ammonia, hydrogen and water. 

An early experiment in the Laboratory was was carried by 
Calvin in 1951, by irradiating a mixcure of carbon dioxide and 
water in a cyclotron at Berkeley and producing a number of 
■organic compounds. 
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This experiment was soon followed by another experiment 
at the University of Chicago in 1953 by Staney Miller and 
Harold Urey. The purpose of the experiment was to test 
Urey’s hypothesis that life origínated in a reducing atmosphere. 

Miller took a mixture of methane, ammonia, hydrogen and 
water and passed through it an electric discharge. He obtained 
four amino acids: glycine, alanine, aspartic and glutamic acid. 
These amino acids were produced only if the atmosphere was 
reducing, Sínce then amultitude of experiments have been 
carried to demonstrate that in the primitive atmosphere of 
Earth life must have origínated by Chemical processes that 
could be simuláted in the Laboratory, 

Primitive atmosphere of the Earth 

A simple, reducing or non-oxidising atmosphere has been 
used to simulate the primitive atmosphere of the earth, which. 
must have been anoxic if organic molecules necessary for life 
were to be formed, 

When the Earth was catapulated out of the fire bali, that 
was the Sun, it must have been constituted of all the gases that 
exist in the sun, líke Hydrogen, Helium, nitrogen, oxygen, 
carbon and other elements, As the earth went on cooling, 
reaction between various elements must have taken place 
giving ríse to the solid core and various compounds like steara, 
methane, phosphine, hydrogen sulphide, oxides of nitrogen. 
Lighter gases like Helium, hydrogen, argon, oxygen, which 
belonged to the primitive outer atmosphere might have escaped 
into the space. As the earth cooled down, a new reducing 
atmosphere was formed by the outgassing of the solid core. 
This primitive atmosphere of the earth formed by outgassing of 
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the solid core, consisted of water vapour, ammonia, methane 
and hydrogen and compounds like phosphine and hydrogen 
sulphide. 

There is no evidence to prove condusively that this was the 
primitive atmosphere of the earth, but the presence of such 
material in the atmosphere could explain the origin of prebiotic 
soup that must have condensed with water vapour in the seas 
or lakes. 

Investigations have been carried on lunar samples, meteo- 
rites, nebulas, and atmospheres of planets líke Júpiter, Mars, 
Venus. There is some evidence that the material required 
for the Chemical evolution postulated to take place on earth r 
might exist in other planets, 

We will reportthis evidence later on, This primitive atrnos- 
phere of the Earth was subjected to the impact from various- 
types of energy, giving rise to synthesis of molecules necessary 
for life. The energy sources available for this primitive synthesis: 
are ultraviolet light from the sun, electric charges, like lightning,, 
radioactivity, heat from volcanoes, shock waves. 

As Cyril Ponnamperuma points out, “ with dífferent types of 
energy acting on a primitive atmosphere, whether of an intensely 
reducing or nor—oxidising nature, both hydrogen cyanide and 
formaldehyde appear to be formed 

Hydrogen cyanide is necessary for the formation of bases 
like adenine (pentamer of hydrogen cyanide), diamino maleonf 
trile (tetramer). 

Cyanimide is also formed by the irradiation of a primitive 
atmosphere. In one of the first experiments glycine and leucine 
were irradiated with m light in the presence of cyanimide. 
Among the products diglycine, triglycine, lucylglycine and gly- 
cin-leucine were identified. 
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Calvin and Steinman have examined the reaction of dicyan- 
amide and shown that polypeptides could be forraed at a low pH. 
Cyril Ponnamperuma passed an electric discharge in the primi* 
tive atmosphere, which consisted, as mçntioned earlier, of hydro- 
: gen, ammonia and water vapour, and hydrolysed the products 
and was able to identify 10 amino acids. 

The reaction is similar to the Streeker synthesis. Hydrogen 
cyanide and formaldehyde formed during synthesis giving an 
abiotic soup, would combine giving an alpha-atninoni trile which 
on hydrolysis would lead to the production of amino acids. 

Polymerisation 

Most of proteins and nucleic acids could undergo polymen- 
sation through the catalytic action of clay surfaces present on 
the shoreline of the oceans, The abiotic liquid could be absorbed 
on clay surfaces containing phosphates at a suitable temperatura 
giving rise to different polymers. Indeed, simulating pre-biotic 
conditions of a dry ocean shore-line, a nucleoside and phosphate 
weremixed together and heated to about 125°C. Among the 
products formed, the following were found: dinucleoside mono- 
phosphate, mononucleotides, dinucleotides, and trinucleotides. 

In another experiment a suspension of clay in the form of 
sodium montmorillonite was used with water, methane and 
nitrogen to pass an electric discharge, Alanine is the most 
abundant amino-acid produced, though in simple electric dis¬ 
charge experiments without clay solution glycine is the most 
abundant amino acid produced. 

The role of clay is quite intriguing one. Various sugges- 
tions have been made to explain its role. It may act as a 
catalyst and contribute to the formation of primary genetic 
material. 
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Clay minerais in colloidal solution can form complexes 
with various organic molecules. Bernal suggested that clay 
deposits, both marine and fresh water, most have helped absorp- 
tion, formation of various linkages and afforded protection 
against lethal radiation. 

Ponnamperuma and Gabei refluxed very dilute Solutions 
of formaldehyde over clay surfaces such as Kaolinite and illite, 

(vid. The origin of Life, Cyril Ponnamperuma, pg, 83). The 
five membered and six-membered sugars (pentoses and hexoses} 
were most readily formed in this process. 

Akabori, a Japanese scientist, had also suggested that a 
nitrite randomly produced would be absorbed by a clay surface. 
Then condensations would follow due to the catalytic activity 
of the clay, producing what he called a fore-protein. Subse* 
quent treatment with water would lead to hydrolysis of the side 
groups producing carboxyl groups that are normally present in 
the protein molecule. 

Proteins and nucleic Acids 

The protein molecule is made up of a string of amino* 
acids. When two or more amino-acids come together they 
form peptides and water 

f *' i ' 0 fc “ * ° k h M M M 

Synthesis of polypeptides has been nowadays well studied 
in laboratories. Elimination of water implies that the reaction 
should take place in dry conditions. That is why Bernal 
pointed out that the reaction might have taken place on dried 
lagoons or when the organic material was absorbed on clay or 
brought to the shoreline of the oceans. 
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Polypeptides have been also prepared by Cyril Ponnaper- 
uma by taking a water solution of amino acids ia presence of 
cyanamid or dicyanamid and exposing them to ultraviolet radia- 
tion. The peptides diglycine, triglycine, glycyl leucine and leucyl- 
glycine were synthesized. Both cyanamid and dicyanamid are 
forme d when the primitive atmosphere is exposed to radiation. 

A nucleic acid raolecule consists of series of nucleotides. 
Each nucleotide is made up of a base, a sugar and a phosphate. 
The mechanism of formation is again condensation and dehyd- 
ration or removal of one water molecule. In this reaction, a base 
and a sugar gi ve a nucleoside withthe removal of a water mole- 
■cule, When a nucleoside is formed, a phosphate can be added 
to give a nucleotide. Two nucleotides can condense with the 
removal of water to give a dinucleotide. 

With the preparation of proteins and nucleic acids in the 
laboratory we have obtained the building blocks of life organlsms. 
However, the way to know how the living, self-replicating orga- 
nisms appeared on earth, is yet to be explored. 

Again, I should repeat that if raan succeeds with these 
building blocks to reconstruct the process of apparition of life 
and its successive evolution, the great wonder will be the superb 
capacity of the human mind to decipher the rnysteries of the 
physical and biological world. It is líke findingan electronic 
gadget of unknown make, which is split into its parts in order to 
understand its constitution and working, Just because the finder 
had learnt to make a new one similar to the gadget he had found, 
it does not mean that there was no maker for the original gadget. 

I was saying earlier that there is no conclusive evidence that 
the primitive atmosphere of the earth was reducing, There 
are scientists who say that the Earth’s initial atmosphere was 
neutral in character rather than reducing. The earlier atmos- 
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phere would be similar to gases released during the eruptions 
of volcanoes. Thus, it should be composed of carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen and water. Methane and ammonia would be absent 
If formed, it would be destroyed by Sun’s radiation which was 
quite strong in the beginning. A littíe of hydrogen could also 
be present. 

Under such conditions experiments of Miller-Urey type 
produce very little quantity of pre-biotic soup, 

However, it is possible that a localized reducing atmos- 
phere might have existed at the bottom of the sea due to 
hydrothermal vents. Such openings emit hot water as well 
as a mixture of reduced Chemicals including hydrogen sulfide, 
methane and ammonia leading to the synthesis of organic 
compounds on which micro-organisms thrive. 

Whether this ecology existing on the ocean floor indepen- 
dent of the sunlight could give origin to life to populate the 
ocean and later on the dry land is to be investigated. 

Is there Chemical evolution of life outside the Earth? 

There was a theory, not very much popular, that expressed 
that life came to this planet from elsewhere in the Universe in 
the form of spores that could survive in the space. This pans- 
■perma theory was strongly advocated by scientists in the 1860s 
and 1870s: Nowadays, this theory is not much in vogue, 
because it does not explain how life originated in the space. 

Human knowledge regarding outer space is quite advanced. 
We know now that stars are hot and some planets are too cold 
for life to develop or survive. However, we do not know how 
many solar systeras might exist in the Universe or whether life 
exista in any of these solar systems. Even if life exists else- 
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where in a suitable planet, it remains to be seen whether it » 
based on carbon Chemistry or on some other element 

Granting that life similar to that found on Earth exists or 
existed in the onter space, it would be difficult for living mol- 
ecules to survive resisting all the effects of radiation and reach 
the Earth, 

Extensive research lias been done on carbonaceous chon- 
drites—meteorites that reached down the Earth—to see whether 
they could be the source of biomolecules on Earth. 

Murchison carbonaceous chondrite and Orgueil meteorite 
when analysed, have revealed the presence of various life blocks. 
In the Murchison carbonaceous chondrite 35 amino-acids were 
found like valine, alamine, glycine, aspartic acid, glutamic acid, 
etc. This meteorite fell in Australia on 28th September, 1969. 

Searches for prebiological matter were also made in the 
samples collected in the moon from Apollo 11 to Apollo 17. 
Most of the work done points out that there are about 200 pp m 
of carbon in the samples, bufno molecule of biological signif- 
icance was found in the samples. 

The Voyager Mission to Júpiter has placed before the scien- 
tists some data that have been interpreted in favour of existence 
of a primitive atmosphere made of methane and ammonia. 
Mixtures of such substances have been exposed to uv radiation 
or electric discharges, and they give hydrogen cyanide and 
acetylene as products. 

To all these findings, we have to add the research that is 
going on in the field of genetic engineering, What can be done 
in the laboratory today might have occurred in the past in the 
great laboratory of the Universe and it still might occur some- 
where within the unknown boundaries of the Universe according 


to the scheme devised by the Scientist of the scientists or the 
Supreme Architect of the world. 

The Drake Equation, though of disputable value, has been 
formulated to determine the number of galactic civilizations 
capable of interstellar communication, It leads to values from 

1 to K) 9 civilizations capable of interstellar communication. 
But not only the question “ where are they ” asked by Enrico 

Fermiin 1940 s is yet to be answered, but also the question 
“ is there any form of life outside our planet.” 

SCIENCE, EAITH, BIBLE 

In the modern age general culture nas given place to 
specialization. Mostly in the fields related to Science and tech- 
nology human mind has become single-tracked in order to attain 
visible goals of progress. Experimental methods are used for 
the purpose of taming the forces of nature. 

Since the life of one person is not sufficíent to try all 
existing experimental methods, human education has been 
narrowed down to certain boundaries, so that specialization rather 
• than general education has been the target of modern curricula. 

As some have defined, specialization leads a person to know 
more and more about less and less. Consequently, the field of 
Vision tapers off in one direction and the holistic view of human 
problems is replaced by a dialectical approach of means and 
ends instead of causes and effects. 

Limitations of the methodology are bound therefore to 
reflect on the sum total of knowledge that a person acquires or 
-cares for acquiring. 
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The dialectics of means and ends does not only neglect the 
depth of knowledge but also ignores whatever does nothave 
the hallmark of utility. Doe to advances in Technology, onr 
modem culture shows very singnlar traio of utilitarism or con- 
suoerism. Everything that man comes to know is tested with 
the touchstone of utility, 

Suppose a theory is developed. Everybody wants to find 
its relevance to human welfare. Pnrely theoretical knowledge 
is thus being shifted to a second place. No ionger the qnest is 
made only in terms of effect and causes for the sake of sat.sfymg 
intellectual curiosity. Every phenomenon we observe has some 
cause. The causes may be interrelated in their turn, or effects 
of some other causes. Thus, human knowledge is a result of 
the dialectics of causes and effects, 

Now the quest is made in terms of means for achieving 
some technical success. The scientist tries to decipher the mys- 
teries of the nature in order to tame it, control it, He will even 
try to duplicate the process in order to achieve some ends. But 
he does not atop once the ends are attained, The ends obtained 
become means for further progress. Thus, the aearch for .means 
and ends continues. 

Even the theoretical knowledge that may or may not precede 
the application of experimental methods, is based sometimes 
on postulates whose validity is not proved except by the ends that 
have to be attained, 

The result is that the moderri science and technology looks 
for very narrow avenues of knowledge, discrediting sometimes 
other sources of human knowledge. It is a kind of the attítude of 
an ostrich which has buried its head in the sand. I do not see 
anything or any danger, consequently it does not exist. Snch an, 
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atfcitude on the part of the scientist means scientific outlook of 
the problem which is reduced to verification by scientific method 
and acceptance of matter that falis within the purview of the 
scientific method and rejection of, or indifference, to the search 
made by other methods. 

/ The use of scientific díscoveries has further encouraged 
this attitude of indifferentism or agnosticism. Modern technology 
which is the result of man’s ability to harness the laws of nature 
that he has deciphered, has brought consumerism and mater* 
ialistic outlook of life, 

In some circles man has therefore been reduced to matter. 
The very complexity of human life is ignored or simplified in 

terms of Chemical reactions that take place in the human body, 

What is required to counterbalance such sloppy approach 
is the holistic view of human life or universal education. 
A scientist has to know that there are problems that scientific 
methods cannot solve, the same way as a philosopher or theol- 
ogian has to understand that there are things that have to be 
probed only by scientific methods. 

Acquisition of knowledge by human tnind has traditionally 
been done by three ways: scientific methods, intellectual reason- 
ing and acceptance of testiraony or faith. 

These methods have their own validity. They conform to 
human nature, which is multifaced and complex. But even 
these methods cannot give man the whole Truth, just because 
of man’s inborn disabilities. They cannot benséd with the 
exclusion of one another, There cannot be dichotomy or tricho- 
tomy in our final approach to the Reality or Truth, Division 
in the methodology has to take place because of the nature of 
the tools that are used in understanding the Reality. 
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Even in Science we fieur of the search for unified field 
theories which can account fot interaction of all types of forces. 
Similarly, as regards human knowledge and cnltare, acquisi. 

tions of Experimental or Iheoretical Sciences Socai W , 

Philosophy, Theology and Faith have to be um e 
the mind of man, since it might not be poss.ble to bnng them 

all together, as was clone in the past. 

Tbepast venture failed or was wrong not because a syn- 
thesis is not possible, but because it pteceded the acqu.sition of 
knowledge by all analytícal methods. 

The diversification of objects and methods had to brealr 
the monolithic assembly of knowledge into several blocks of dis¬ 
cipline which are breakingoffinto various fieldsofspeciahzation. 

As long as this unification does not come, there will be 
many apparent oonflicts between Science, Reason and Faith. 
This unification has totakeplace in the human m.nd rather 
than in a new discipline of human knowledge. 

The best way to achieve this unification, is to administer 
■knowledge, during the educationa) process, of what is meant 
today by Humanities, Science and Technology. 

BIBLE 

Is there any confiict between Bible, Reason and Science ? 
Instead of the Bible, any other religious book could be cited. But 
the Bible comes to the forefront, since it is considered to be the 
repository of the Word of God. It has to made cleat that Bible is 
a religious book and not a scientific book, Whatever Genesis has 
to say about the origin of the world is not a very rigorous scientific 
■exposítion. The author of Genesis wanted to impress on the 
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People for wbom he was writing under the inspiration of God 
the idea of creation and the existence of a Creator, 

As it is pointed out in many translations of the Bible, 
“ would be a mistake to seek points of agreement between 
the schematic presentation of Genesis and the data of modem 
Science, but it is important to notice that although it bears the 
stamp of its period this literary form conveys a revelation of one, 
transcendent God existing before the world which He created.” 

However, it is quite curious that without the modern scien¬ 
tific methods, there must have been a cosmogony that the author 
has used for his imagery, 

Though one of the earliest record of this cosmogony is the 
Genesis, written after the jews departed from Egypt, it is quite 
possible that this cosmogony may be an outcome of the tradition 
which resulted from the primordial Revelation that God has 
made to mankind. 

The description that eartb was as a formless void, and that 
waters receded togive appearance to dry land, where finally life 
appears is in line with the hypothesis that the modern Science is 
making that Earth was covered with a thick atmosphere of reduc- 
íng gases, included water vapour, The mass of dry land could 
suggest even that the continental drift took place later on to 
separate the Great Water into oceans and the dry land into 
continents. 

The Cosmogony of Genesis goes even further to State that 
life appeared successively in various stages. The final stage of 
the creation was a man and a woman in the image of God. 

But let us have in mind that the Bible is not giving any 
scientific description of how or at what time the world or man 
was created. 
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G0A’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM: 
0R. RAM HEGDE RECOLLECTS ALOUD 

Anil 

Corresponding Member of the IMB 


OA’s Struggle for Freedom is one of the most interesting 
and challenging topios of study in the Contemporaty 
History of índia. Like other topics of contemporary 
history, this also presents a difficult task to the researcher because 
contemporaneity has its own complex composition of cool 
objectivity and passionate subjectivity. For a researcher it is 
quite a Herculean task to make his way through the labyrinth 
of historical data scattered in documents of various categories 
and the personal evidence offered by who actively pardcipated 
in Goa s Struggle for Freedom. On one hand the researcher has 
to carefully scrutinise the documentary evidence and on the other 
analyse the descriptive account of events offered by the activists 
in the National Movement. Frotn the point of historical research 
it is embarrassingly challenging to scrutinise and evaluate the 
account offered by the respectable freedora-fighter who has 
kindly spared his time and energy for the researcher. Like 
other human beings, freedom-fighter too has his own intellectual 
and emotional preferences. His participation in the National 
Movement was not based merely on intellectual convictions. 
In fact, more often than not, it was guided more by emotional 
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idealism than pragmatic considerations. While recollecting his 
past surcharged with emotional idealism, it is but natural that 
he would lay emphasis on what and whom he then considered 
worthy of his attention. The unavoidable element of subjectivity 
and biases, however, does not minimise the intrinsic irnportanee 
of his account because it vividly illustrates the psychological 
aspect of the Moveraent. It is for the researcher to check up 
facts and figures with other corroborative evidence and critically 
analyse the account (given by freedom-Hghter) so as to com- 
prehend the spirit of the day which is hardly found in official and 
non-ofiicial, dry as dust documents. Historical data culled 
from documents coupled with personal, private opinions of these 
makers of history would certainly make the study a lively and 
educative piece of contemporary literature. 

In this context it miist be noted that the account oflered by 
any freedom-fighter is not history by itself. It is a autobiog- 
raphical narration which is one of the primary sources for the 
study of history. Autobiography is always a personal and not 
purely scholastic matter. It primarily reveals 1 personality ’ and 
‘ individuality ’ of one who was a part of the body politic that 
made history worth study. Therefore it is evident that those 
accounts have a two-fold undiminishing significance. First, as 
a vital, primary source for the historical research and secondly, 
as a piece of autobiography of one who made history. Like any 
autobiography, these accounts also may have some over-sights,.. 
lapses, lacunae, inaccuracies, etc. Notwithstandingsuch probable 
scholastic drawbacks, these accounts are of singular irnportanee 
-because they depict the psyche and emotional environment of 
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the person. It is, however, not possible for any researcher to 
incorporate verbatim the account generously offered by the 
freedom-fighter, though it fully deserves to be published . There¬ 
fore it is expedient to publish it separately. 

Dr. Ram Hegde, one of the veteran freedom-f ighters, does 
not need a word of introduetion. An extensive interview with 
him was recorded in March 1983 when he was in Goa. The 
interview was a talk, hence naturally it was bound to have tdiom 
of speech rather than style of writing. This free and frank inter¬ 
view is candidly presented in the following pages. Repetitions 
and overlappings are omitted for the sake of brevity, idiom of 
speech chastened for easy clarity. In what follows, like Wílliam 
Wordsworth, Dr. Ram Hegde also seems to be saying 

Strange fits ofpassion have I known 
And I will dare to tell. 

Palatable or otherwise, here are honest views and sentiments 
of Dr. Ram Hegde whom we owe pleasantly immense debt 
of gratitude. Mrs. Hegde’s short interview is also included 
because thematically it complements the autobiographical piece 
of Dr. Ram Hegde. 
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INTERVIEW OF DK. RAM HEGDE RECORDED ON 
5TH, 6TH AND30TH MARCH 1983, AT MARGAO. 

( Anil Samarth) AS — Would you please tell me something 
about your family background ? 

(Dr, Ram Hegde) RH —I was bom in Margao on 29th April 1912, 
My father Krishnaram Hegde was a Sénior 
Health Ofíicer in Hospício. His raonthly 
«come raight be about Rs. 100/-. He was 
. the only earning hand in the family. I had 
seven sisters. I may say that I belonged to the 
middle class. A few months before the com- 
pletion of my medica] course, my father died 
on 7th November 1942. Tíll 4th standard 
Marathi, I studied in the Damodar Vidyalaya 
of the Mathagramastha Hindu Sabha. Then I 
completed 7th standard of Lyceum and after- 
wards went for the medicai education which 
was completed in Goa in 1941, I went to 
the K. E. M. Hospital at Bombay for the 
póst-graduation which was completed in 1942 
when I came back to Margao and started the 
medicai practíce. With his limited financial 
resources, my father gave the best he could 
for which I am grateful, He also initiated me 
in loving my country. He almost forced me 
to wear Khaddar. In the school I was known 
as the Khaddar-drmwala . Sometimes other 
boys tried to take away my Khaddar-Gandhi - 
cap, but I continued to wear it for a long time,. 
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In fact, I gave up Gandhi cap — rsot in Por¬ 
tugal— but in índia after coming back from 
Portugal because I realised that Gandhi-cap 
had lost value, those who were wearing it 
made it so. In 1956 1 stopped wearing it. 

AS— What were other sources that enlight- 
ened you on nationalism ? 

RH — Surroundings, Society. Somepeople 
in our society gave me good examples. There 
are always some active workers and some 
silent workers. That time there were some 
silent workers. We observed them and Jistened 
to their talks. 

AS — Do you remember some names ? 

RH — I can tell you. Mr. Keshav Naik, Mr, 
Sukerkar, Mr. Dattatraya Vyankatesh Pai - 
who founded the journal Hindu . They spread 
nationalism among the young people. There 
were two institutions: Saraswat Brahman 
Samaj (now Gomant Vidyaniketan) and 
Damodar Vidya Bhuvan. Damodar Vidya 
Bhuvan then had a library. I think now it is 
lost. It was in the old bazar near my home, so 
I used to go there. In the beginning we used 
to read story-books, then gradually began to 
read about our country. There, some sénior 
persons used to guide us for reading books 
according to our choice and needs. 

AS — Do you remember some books which; 
inspired you ? 
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RH — Yes, I read books about Savarkar» 
Tilak, Vishnushastri Cbiplunkar, Krishnash- 
astri Chiplunkar and others. The late Nagesh 
Kamat.of Raibandar was my intimate friend 
at that time. In Margao, there used to be 
Saraswati Pooja Lectures also. 

AS — In that Saraswati Pooja Lecture series, 
do you remember whom did yoa hear or whom 
did you líke more ? 

RH — Perhaps I will not be able to tell, but 
many people came to lecture. They came 
from Maharashtra only. 

4S — Would you kindly tell me something 
about the socio-cultural activities in Margao 
during the days of your childhood ? 

RH — At that time there were two, parallel 
organisations doing good social work. The 
Saraswati Seva Mandai and the then Saraswat 
Brabman Samaj. The Saraswati Seva Man* 
dal used to celebrate Saraswati Pooja when 
many leaders, writers and important people 
from Maharashtra used to come here to deliver 
lectures in Marathi regarding social activities 
in Maharashtra and its relevance to us. Then 
we were young boys and in such activities we 
used to participate as volunteers. Those wh® 
were then guiding us from Saraswat Brah- 
man Samaj were Kashinath Damodar Naik, 
Bhai Desai, Keshav Naik, Gopal Pai Panan- 
dikar. Datta Dalal was a fluent and impress- 
ive orator, My father was in the group of 
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Saraswati Seva Mandai. I was also with them. 
I used to do, if they asked me to do anything, 
Then slowly I developed my own opinions. 
Sometimes I used to agree with this group, 
sometimes with the other. They used to say 
‘ Oh, what sort of boy is this ? Today he is 
with us, tomorrow against us ’. But they never 
thought that I could have my independent 
opinion or view. May be that I was wrong 
in my some opinions, but that time I thought 
that I was right and that was the main point. 

One day there was a meeting and they asked 
me to fill in a form and said, f We are going 
to admit you as a member of the Saraswat 
Brahman Samaj V I filled in the form but 
I was not admitted as a member. Next day 
they asked me if I had filled in the form. 

I them, ‘ yes, I did and had given the form 
to such and such person ’. Something went 
wrong quite unintentionally and my form was 
not discussed in the meeting. They asked 
me to fill in the form once again. I told them 
that I never fill up the same form twice* 
Matter ended there. 

I apprecíated Mathagramstha Hindu Sabha’s 
educational activities more than Xigmo, though 
I participated in Xigmo. I used to take part 
in dramas. The Management of Hindu 
crematorium by the Mathagramastha Hindu 
Sabha was and is really praiseworthy. They 
have made many improvements and they con- 
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tinue to help the poor. In those days there 
was a government regulation to the effect that 
a poor Hindu dying in the hospital should be 
buried. The Mathagrarnastha Hindu Sabha 
took up the responsibility of cremating such 
poor Hindus. Ipraisethis. In those days two 
groups were important: Kashinath Damodar 
Naik’s group and Narcinva Damodar Naik’s 
group. I had contacts with both of them. 
They did not give me importance which one 
always likes to have. I was quite young then. 
I remember once Narcinva Damodar Naik 
reprimanded me in private because I had 
rudely retorted some sênior persons who had 
unnecessarily provoked me. 

AS — Would you please tell me something 
more about the social activities of your 
student-days ? 

RH — As a student, not only myself, but 
many of my companions and colleagues were 
very active in all fields. Under the guidance 
of Prof. Talaulikar and Prof. Ramchandra 
Shankar Naik we had organised one associa* 
tion called UNIÃO ACADÉMICA (Acade- 
mic Union). 

AS — What was the activity of this Union ? 

RH — Academic, cultural, games and sports, 
etc. AtPanaji we hadconstructed three or 
four Badminton grounds. We got help from 
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students of politics and economics, and I 
think we also got help from Goan students 
studying in Portugal. 

AS — How long did it work? 

RH— For quite a good time. Our friend 
from Belgaum, Mr. Jambaulikar was active 
with us. Recently he has written some articles 
about it in the Gomcmtak, you can find out 
details from it. 

AS — Do you remember of any particular 
personality who infíuenced you in those days ? 

RH — Any personality intluencingme, in Goa ? 
At least, I do not remember, perhaps it raight 
have been my egoism, When I say that I 
do not remember any personality influencíng 
or attracting me, I do not mean personalities 
whom I met and venerated. I have no person* 
ality cult. I give credit to anybody if he has 
done what I could not have done or had no 
physical or íntellectual possibilities of doing 
it myself. Right from the beginning, I had 
no personality-cult. 

I finally joined our Movement ín 1946 when 
Lohia carne to Goa. Till 18th June 1946, 

I was against the Movement. I do not repent 
for it. It was my firm opinion that the Move¬ 
ment was started at the wrong time. We had 
no reasonable organisation, there were groups 
here and there. Some were working in Ponda, 
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some elsewhere, none in a common direction. 

I and some persons used to work in Ponda,. 
on a hill. Sometimes we were afraid because 
policemen used to come there. There was 
another reason. The statue of Alfonso de 
Albuquerque in front of Pánaji Police Station 
was tarnished and pulled down by somebody. 
It started trouble. Thus, some Movement 
was going on here and there, bnt it was not 
organised. Some persons wanted to start 
the Movement. That time l even told some 
personality, I do not say leading personality, 
that I did not want to take direct part in it. 

I had no faith in them and that in my opinion 
it was not the proper time. So I would do 
like others. Though l rayself had no money, 

I collected sufficient funds, say about 
Rs. 2,000/-. In those days it was a lot of money. 

I told him that I would provide with young 
boys to be sent anywhere out of Goa for the 
work, anywhere was my promise. 

AS — To whom, did you tell this ? 

RH - To Mr. Purushottam Kakodkar. His 
opinion was a firm ‘ no \ He said that there 
was no time to waste. I told him that I was 
firm in my opinion. 

AS — Would you please recollect aloud the 
evening of 18th June 1946 ? 

RH — I was standing nearby where the 
meeting was held. Dr, Lohia arrived there' 


from a hotel on the station road where he had 
come in the morning. He carne to Margao 
from Assolna where he was putting up with 
his friend. Immediately after his arrival at 
the place of meeting he was approached by 
Administrator Capt, Miranda who objected 
to Lohia’s desire of addressing the meeting. 
Lohia asked 1 Why ? Miranda replied, ‘You 
are a foreigner’. ‘Iam a Indian and this is 
a part and parcel of índia. I am here and 
I will be here’. Miranda said, ‘You are under 
arrest, come on.’ Lohia said, ‘I am going to 
speak to my people.’ Miranda said, ‘No you 
cannot.’ Lohia said, ‘ I will ’. Then Lohia 
was arrested and taken to police station. 
The whole mob was running towards the 
police-station, We were there. There was 
a lathi charge. Before this meeting wehad 
moved through whole of Margao, especially 
the market to alert the public. Without any 
pressure, everybody in the market had closed 
his shop. It was a complete hartal, 

AS — I suppQse, it was your first meeting 
with Dr. Lohia. What did you talk to him ? 

RH — He asked me about who 1 was and 
what I was doing, etc. 

AS — Did he ask you to participate in the 
Movement ? 

RH— Yes, ofcourse, He advisedme to that 
effect. I told him that in my opinion it was 
not the proper time. We were not organised. 
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1 Useless policy \ he said. I told him that hfr 
had got much more politícal experience than 
myself, however, I stood by my opínion. 

AS — Would you kindly let me know, whether 
there was any discussion between you and 
your friends in Goa regarding the M®vement 
started on 18th June? 

RH — Discussions we had. We were told 
that Lohia had asked one person, Kakodkar, 
to take charge of the movement. We never 
admitted that I was of opinion that let Lohia 
start the movement and go out of Goa then we 
would see what we could do. Some persons 
did not agree with me. There were already 
two grou ps, one was hartning the other. When 
we were organising a silent morcha, they used 
to disturb us, calling the attention of the 
pelice. 

AS — So, Lohia appointed somebody! 

RH — Nobody, he would have never appoint¬ 
ed, he was a fiuccct democrat. This quality 
of Lohia I carne to know only later. In 
Bombay, before liberation, he was once at my 
place with Madhu Limaye, Madhu Dandavate 
and others of the Socialist Party. I still 
remember, he said, 1 Rama you join Congress. 

I was surprised to hear this from him. He 
said, ‘ In next few elections only Congress can 
win and you can have your quota. You have 
already done a good job.’ I said, ‘ first you.. 
too join the Congress.’ 
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AS-Please tell me about your nationalist 
activities after the arrest of Dr. Lohia. 
on 18th June 1946. 

RH — Immediately after Lohia’s arrest, we 
tried to organise our party. We went to 
Londa and had a big discussion about the 
matter. What should be the name of the 
party was also discussed thoroughly. National 
Congress Goa or Goa National Congress. We- 
thought Goa National Congress was not fit 
because Goa was not a nation. National 
Congress, Goa wasproper because Goa was 
a part of the Nation. At Londa a meeting 
was held under the chairmanship of Laxmikant 
Bhembre. In that meeting I was elccted 
as the President of National Congress, Goa. 
We had also decided to organise ourselves and 
start the Movement. Then in Belgaum we 
met at the residence of one Dr. Naik, a Goaa 
from Bicholim, and discussed about our future 
plans. It was decided that a committee should 
be formed and satyagraha should be made. 
When one was arrested, then another person 
should do the satyagraha and likewise the: 
cycle should go on. It was decided that I 
should do satyagraha on 18th October, Lohia. 
requested me that I should be arrested in 
Margao. 

AS — Did he give any reason for that ? 

RH — Yes. He thought that I had a good 
reputation in Margao where I was bom and. 
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brought up and was practicing medicine, f 
came back to Margao very cautiously and 
went to the house of Gopinath Kurade, then 
to the house of Narcinva Purushottam Suker- 
kar. Finally 18th October was decided for my 
satyagmha , I then went to visit my family 
in the old bazar and came back to Kurade’s 
house. On 18th October I was taken by car to 
the cloth market, in the heart of the town. I 
had some four or five copies of my speech with 
me. I took out one copy and began to read it. 
The police officer asked for it. I gave it to 
him. When he was looking at it, I took out 
another copy and began to read it. He asked 
for that copy and I gave it to him and took out 
another copy to read. Then he said, 1 you are 
under arrest. 7 Thus, on 18th October 1946, 
after 4.00 p.m, in the new-market, near 
Municipality, I was arrested by a Hindu 
Corporal. 

AS — Who was he ? 

RH — One Mr. Uttam Desai, one bandit, a 
Hindu, subordinate Police Officer, He was 
very bad, he was against the Movement, then 
he took a big turn afterwards. Plewassaying 
* who will do the Movement when I am here.’ 
Then I was taken to the police-station. 

AS — I request you to tell me about the text 
which you read out and for which you had 
been arrested. 
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RH — It was in Marathi. It was written by 
somebody else. I did not know who he was. 
Four or five copies were made beoause it was 
thought that the police officer would ask for 
the copy I was reading and I should give it 
to him. Things happened just like that, 

AS — Did you have a big audience ? 

RH — Yes, big audience, all around. Police 
made a lathi charge. Big audience no doubt, 
enthusiasm was very big, not because of my- 
self but because it was only three months old 
movement, it was getting momentum. 

AS — Do you remember some of th® persons 
from your audience ? 

RH — Only one I can remember is Laxman 
Pai, he is a great artist.' He was my neigh* 
bour but I did not know him before. The 
young boys wercbeaten by police and then 
set free. 

AS — What happened in the police station? 

RH — There was a European, Lieutenant, 
I think Julio Figueiredo. He said to me, 
‘ Doctor, ask someone to bring your baggage 
and food.’ I said, ‘ no, I am under arrest — 
a Government guest. You should supply me 
everything and I shall not pay for it.’ So that 
night passed. I did not bring anything from 
outside and t.hey did not give me anything. 
There was tension, On the following day at 
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about 11.00 a.m. the offícer requested me to 
go to his office where he told me that I was 
being sent to Panaji. 


In Panjim I was put in a small room where 
aJready 10 to 12 persons were lying. They 
were criminais. An incident occurred there. 
Toilet and bathroom were away from our 
cell. A police used to escort us to toilet but 
some times he used to be away. One day 
a football match was going on nearby and all 
policemen were watching it with enthusiasm. 
I shouted for the police many times but 
nobody carne. I had a nature-call and I could 
no longer control it so I dirtied the room and 
told the police that I would not clean it. He 
should clean it because he did not come when 
I shouted. Next day they sent me to Aguada 
Jail, In Panjim, food was supplied from the 
Madhavashram of Dhond. 


In Aguada I met others like Laxmikanta 
Bhembre and Vyankatesh Vishnu Vaidya, 

Vaidya — the old man— was from Canacona. 

He was Hindu Mahasabhaite. I asked him 
as to why was he there, when he did not agree 

í 

with our Movement. He said, ‘ I cannot see 
young people like you suffer and we old men 
just smoking beedies at home. That is why 
I joined, though I do not believe in your 
Satyagraha . Another man I met was my 
relative, Ramnath Talaulikar. His father 
was a revolutionary and had participated 



in the Banga-Bhanga-Chalval (movement 
against partition of Bengal). In jail only we 
came to know each other. 

AS ~ I would like to know as to when and 
in what way the Portuguese Government told 
you the reason for your arrest ? 

RH — It took a little long time, during the 
Court Martial. They allowed me to have a 
advocate, Advocate Kaisare stood for me. 
One thing I told Kaisare that I neither deny 
nor repent for what I have done. 

AS — What was the precise charge against 
you ? 

RH — Sedition, rowdyism and that I con- 
ducted Prabhatferi It was wrong. I never 
participated in Prabhatferi Mr. Uttam 
Desai, who had arrested me, was instructing 
and helping the government officers. I 
allowed him to complete his talk and then said, 
‘All are lies, there is no need to fabricate 
things, I myself accept that I am against 
Portuguese Government ruling Goa. All his 
statements are useless. All are false.’ He 
said that I had lost my medicai practice and 
I wanted just to save my face. I asked, ‘ How 
it ís possible ? How can I have my practice 
in jail? How does it help to solve the 
problera of my practice ? 

AS — What were the points put forward by 
Adv. Kaisare in your favour P 
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RH-— He was a good advecate, but I had told 
him that he should accept the charges. I was 
fighting against our oppressors, against our 
dominators. I was not ashamed of anything 
and did not want to run away from any respon- 
sibility. I was for freedom, liberation and I 
was firm on my stand. 

AS — Who were the judges ? 

RH — Two European, high ranking military 
oíFicers and one Goan. 

AS — How long did the trial continue ? 

RH — Some hours only. Same day Verdict 
was passed: 8 years deportation and 15 years 
losing cítizen-rights. 

AS — What was the date of Verdict? Was 
it 5th December 1946? 

RH - Yes. 

AS — So, you were arrested on 18 October 
1946 and the Verdict was passed on 5th 
December 1946 ? And when did you leave 
the Goan shore for Portugal ? 

RH — Few days after. If I am not mistaken 
I reached there on 5th January 1947 and the 
voyage took about 16 to 17 days. On 14th 
December 1946 I left Goan shore in the 
company of Purushotfcam Kakodkar, Laxmi- 
kant Bhembre, José Inácio de Loyola. AU 
of a sudden at about half-past twelve, mid- 
-day, a Negro sentry appeared in my cell and 
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asked if I was Dr. Hegde, Then he said, 
‘ Be prepared to go other side.’ He did not 
tell me what was the other side. We were put 
on a warship named Bartolomeu Dias. 

AS — You and your friends whom you just 
named were put in the same cell or in different 
celJs in Aguada jail? 

RH — Same cell, and inside we cooperated 
nicely. We had our work divided. One was 
cooking, one cleaning fish, one sweeping, 

AS — What was your job ? 

RH — Washing cooking vessels. 

AS — What was Mr. Bhembre’s job ? 

RH — I think he was sweeping. He always 
was physically weak. 

AS — And what about Mr. Kakodkar ? 

RH— He was doing everything. He was 
also grinding masala . He was much stronger 
than myself. 

AS ~ Did you have some discussions about 
the Movement? 

RH — Yes, but every one was different from 
others. The whole life of prison was like that. 

AS — I would like to know on what points 
you all freedom-fighters agreed and what were 
the points on which you had differences of 
opinion P 
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jRH-There were many differences of opinion. 
Only point of agreement was that we all were 
fighting for freedom. Everybody had his own 
views of ways and means. We did not discuss 
these points much because we did not want 
our colonialists to take advantage of it. 

4$ __ Would you please tell rne about discu- 
ssions, which you might had in jail with 
Mr. T. B. Cunha? 

RH — Sometimes we had discussions, mainly 
with Mr. T. B. Cunha. Fie was sénior to us 
and was educated in France, I could not 
agree with hirn. He asked, 1 why are you not 
agreeing? ’ I said, 4 we will do exactly what is 
more smtable to our society.’ One day I told 
him some of my opinions. He said, 4 This is 
more than Communist. ’ I said, 4 you said it 
is Communist. I do not know it. I am not a 
communist today, I may become one tomorrow. 
If this is communism, well and good, but 
today I do not like the communist way of 
thmking'.’ This discussion took place in 
prison in Peniche. 

After coming to índia also we had differences. 
I did not want to enter Goa before liberation. 
Kakodkar wrote a letter to the Government 
in Goa and entered with their permission. 
He then went toLisbon. He got his ticket 
and expenses, I know the way he was receiv- 
ed in Portugal by our common friends. They 
asked him ‘why are you backP\ He said,, 


‘to meet my friends.’ They asked, 4 Mr. 
Kakodkar you have friends here ? ’ H* was 
in that haphazard manner, and just passed 
it off as a joke. Even there he was refused 
by the Portuguese people. 

AS — When you came back from Portugal, 
what were your expectations from the people 
and Government of índia on one hand and 
Goans on the other? What did you expect 
from those two groups for the Movement for 
which you had been sent to prison ? 

RH — At least not to let us die by hunger. 
I was denied even a house, when Government 
of índia was distributing flats to many people 
who have not suffered in the least. They got 
flats because they were known to the govern- 
ment officer in charge of that work. I was 
denied when I was languishing with my wife 
who had no experience of life in Bombay. 
For some years she had slept on floor. Thei 
I started my practiee and succeeded there. 

ÀS — My point is this, did you like Govern¬ 
ment of índia taking active part in liberation 
of Goa or did you expect Goans to come 
forward and participate in the Movement ? 

RH — I wanted Goans te have taken pro* 
minent part in and charge of Goa Movement, 
but when we reached índia in 1956, it was 
too late. Government of índia made us stand 
for so many years, right from 1946 te 1961, 
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that is 15 to 16 years they did nothing. They 
did the job other way. We had no say in 
that matter. Goans were running away to 
a third political party, far away from the 
mainstream of Indian politics. Nobody was 
Jistening. Government of índia was doing 
things according to themselves and thought 
that it was the opinion of Goa. 

AS- You are a freedom-fighter. Did you 
like or could you appreciate Indian military 
marching in Goa for Liberation? Even 
today this point is debated in many quarters. 
What is your opinion ? 

RH — I wanted Goa to be liberated by the 
strength of Goans, not to be separated from 
índia but to show their competence. I never 
like to play second fiddle in any concert, 

I wanted equal treatment, equal standard, 
equal stand with other areas, so I wanted every 
Goan very seriously to take' part, From 
Peniche prison I had written a letter to this 
effect to Appa Karmalkar, but it was of no use. 

AS — Please let me know your views about 
Konkani language. 

RH — We have got Marathi as our language, 
at least those who are Marathiwadi, they feel 
that Marathi is their language. I also feel 
that. Other say Konkani is our language. 

I remember one event before 1946, when I 
was student. Our great artist Ramchandra. 
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Pandurang Kamat had won some scholarship 
or prize in London. So we had a meeting 
in Panjim to honour him. In that meeting 
some spoke in Portuguese, others in English,. 
Kamat knew only Marathi and Konkani. He 
spoke in Konkani. I also spoke in Konkani 
because if I had not spoken in Konkani, he 
would have been insulted. Though it was 
difficult for me, I really spoke pure Konkani, 
just to show them. Konkani here is 40^ 
Marathi, 30% Portuguese and Other 3% 
English, that is the Konkani they speak here. 
I am not against Konkani, as for me I am 
a Marathi-speaking. For your Information, 
my improvement in Marathi was done in 
prison. I insisted that I w©uld write letters 
to my family and friends in Marathi. They 
saidj ‘no’, because they did not have transia- 
tors. I told them tosendit for translation, 
I paid, I got receipt, I got translation done. 

AS — During your long stay in Portugal, did 
you have any opportunity of seeing or meeting 
Dr. Salazar ? 

RH — Never, I never saw Dr, Salazar. Even 
Portuguese themselves rarely saw Dr. Salazar 
because they were never announdng when Dr. 
Salazar would go here or there or would pass 
this or that way. They were under impression. 
that any time somebody might shoot him.. 
They only announced when he had already 
passed that way or attended some function. 
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He was called by those who were opposed 
to his regime as Senhor Esteves - man 
, ‘ who was ’. 

AS — When you were in Portugal ~ did you 
receive any kind of help for your Movement 
from any foreigner ? 

RH — Defínitely, perhaps only one of them 
is Mr. Menachem Begin. That time he was 
not Prime Mínister. He was leader of the 
opposition, Herut Party — the revolutionary 
party, Occasionally I used to read about 
them. One day I read that Mr. Begin had 
written a book entitled Revolt. It was attao 
ked by rich people. I tried to get that book in 
Portugal but could not get. The only way to 
get it was to write to him. I wrote him a letter. 
Nextweek carne his reply saying, ‘ CJnfort- 
unately I cannot fulfií your dernand because 
I have only one copy of my book on my table. 
This copy is offered by the publisher and I 
have no other copy. Publishers only can send 
you a copy but you will have to pay for it 
because I have no Copyright. I will also write 
to them.’ I wrote two letters, one to the pub¬ 
lishers in London and another to a political 
friend of Mr. Begin in America. Soon I got 
a copy of Revolt from London and sent them 
money by cheque. One or two days earlier 
I had received a copy of Revolt from America 
saying that they received a letter from Mr. 
Begin about me and my activities. Author of 
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that letter had said therein, 1 1 hope that you 
will send us a complete report on your organ- 
isational activities in índia, what you are 
arrested for etc. ’ I sent them full report of the 
Movement. They published it in The Nation 
or simply Nation , edited by an important 
person in national politics of America. 

AS — Was it published from Washington or 
New York? 

RH — I do not exactly remember, It was 
published by their Jewish Organisation. I do 
not know where the copy is, they had sent 
me a copy. Only he changed my name, 
because he knew that 1 was in a precarious 
condition in Portugal, so he did not want to 
put me in trouble, He changed my name to 
some Italian name, more or less equivalent to 
Rama. Aí ter liberation when I went to 
Portugal, I went via Israel. I had written 
to Mr. Begin before hand. When I reached 
there it was a holiday and there was a mass¬ 
acre in Munich previous day. I think it was 
1972. It was a very odd situation. Only 
three passengers got down there from Air- 
France plane. Strick vigilance was there. 
We three were taken in an open car with 
the armed escorts of about six soldiers. I told 
them that I wanted to give personal gift to my 
. friend, They asked me who my friend was. 
I told them name of Mr. Begin. They said, 
< O, he is a big man. 1 Nôbody was telling me 
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where he was. Second day I was told that 
I should enquire in the Police Headquarters 
nearby my hotel. It was a hot day and the 
officers were sitting outside on the stairs. 
They asked me about my nationality etc. 
When I was about to leave in disgust, one of 
them went insíde and took up the telephone. 
He gave me the receiver and I announced my 
presence to Mr. Begin himself. He asked me 
if I knew Israel. I said no. Then he asked 
me to give the receiver to the police officer. 
From there I went directly to his hou3e. Fort- 
unately it was their New Year’s Day. He 
introdoced me to his wife and then we sat and 
talked. He said, ‘Today is our New Year’s 
Day, please be with us,’ Then he asked his 
lady secretary to join us. We discussed our 
respective problems. He said, 1 Never expect- 
ed that we would in person talk to each other 
and discuss what we have been telling each 
other by correspondence.’ We were meeting 
after about 20 years. He prayed in Hebrew. 
He said, ‘ I prayed for my nation, for my 
family, for your family, and for your nation.’ 
He said, ‘ Doctor, tell me why do they not 
recognise tis ? ’ I said, ‘ I do not know. We 
are not in dírect politics between two coun- 
tries. ’ He said, ‘ But Doctor, we cannot 
afford to have enmity with índia.’ I told 
him that one day he would realise that índia 
has enmity with no nation. I did nothave- 
much foreign exchange with me, índia did 
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not give much foreign exchange, so I asked 
him to lend me some 10$ to 20$ needed for 
the freight charges. I told him that I would 
immediately send it to him. He immediately 
gave me that amount. 

AS - Do you still have correspondence with 
him ? 

RH _ No, but I have copies of my corres¬ 
pondence with him Our correspondence was 
in English. 

AS — So, you have two copies of Mr. Begin’s 
Revolt ? 

RH _One I gave to my friend, a Goan 

in Bombay. Last time when I carne'here 
I asked him for it, but he did not want to 
return. About the other copy, before liberation, 
when the Movement was going on, Lawande 
of Azad Gomantak Dal wanted to translate 
some paragraphs from that bouk for their 
publication entitled Kranti or something like 
that. He never returned my book. He told 
me that hehadgiven it to sornebody wh o 
died, That copy had the autograph of Mr. 
Begin. Mr. Begin had presented it to me 
with a comment in his own hand ‘ Our Living 
Bible.’ I am sure that book is' still with 
Lawande. 1 can not do anything. I am 
deprived of a book which is historical to me. 

AS — Would you please recollect 19tb Decem- 
ber 1961? 
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RH — Then I was in Bombay. On 17th or 
18th December I received a caII from friends 
and coJJeagues in Belgaum. They told me 
that the day of Jiberation was approaching 
fast. They asked me to go to Belgaum. 

I went there. In Belgaum we were putting 
up at SirvaikaPs house. It was announced,. 
‘Goa surrendered to Indían troops.’ At Sir- 
vaikar’s house we celebrated the day. I 
phoned Mr. Narendra Kamat—advocate in 
Bombay, brother of Priti Kamat. They were' 
my friends. 1 asked him sell off my dispen- 
sary in Bombay because I wanted to go to Goa. 

I thought that I must go to Goa and work 
there. My friends tried to persuade me riot 
to sell my dispensary in Bombay. But I had 
taken the firm decision. ít took time. My 
dispensary was sold in November or Decem¬ 
ber next year. You know — when we contest* 
ed elections in Goa, our Congress Party had 
a clean defeat, not a single candidate was 
elected. 

AS — We have.almost completed this inter- 
view. May I request you to please let me know 
your feelings and thoughts when you look 
back to those eventful days of Movement. 

RH — I am very proud for having a chance to 
take part in our Movement in 1946, also very 
proud of all those who were with me... that 
means I was with them, In difficult situations 
we did our best. Memory of those days is still 
fresh in my mind. 
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When I saw that it was impossible to do any* 
thing I desire, 1 decided to leave this country 
and go to Portugal where I am now residing 
since twelve years. For your Information,, 
I will tell, I was boisting the national flag in 
Lohia Maidan (Margao) when I told very 
bluntly that had I known the things would 
happen this way, the way they are happening 
now, I would not have done a single gesture. 
Things would have gone the same way. Goa. 
would have been liberated but I would not 
have taken part, 

AS — When did you say this? 

RH — I think 18th Jane in 1962 or 1963. 
Every one there was scared. I said I would 
take full responsibility of my words. 

AS — You are in Portugal for last a dozen of 
years, What do you think about cultural 
and inteliectual relationship between índia 
and Portugal ? 

RH — On official levei some steps have been 
taken. 

AS — Are they all successful ? 

RH — I do not think. Tíll now we had four 
ambassadors there. Only the third, a Goan,. 
did a good job there. Everybody was very 
happy, not only some Goans residing there,. 
but even the Portuguese people felt very 
happy due to his attitude. The Portuguese: 
Government have a feeling that they had lost 
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the battle and those who are today ruling in 
Portugal are not very forward. There was a í 

change when the Socialist Party took Govern¬ 
ment inhand, but in myopinion they also r 

failed to tackle the problem. At people’s levei, 
there is sympathy for índia. Everywhere 
I go I meet people who have sympathy for j 

índia. Of course, there are few people who j 

like SalazaPs regime. j 

iS — I understand that you are quite friendly 
with the last Portuguese Governor-General 
Vassalo e Silva. Would y o u please let me 
know about his personality ? 

Rft — l never met Vassalo e Silva here 

because during his regime I was not here. I 

heard a lot of things about him after coming 

to índia. Whenever I met some friend 

from our Movement, he spoke highly about the 

gentleman. I wanted to meet him because I 

wanted to know his opinion on various aspects. j 

When I decided to settle in Portugal, I talked 

to my good friend, who is no more, Mr. 

Vasudev Naik (son of Mr. Narcinva Damo- 
dar Naik). He was friendly with Satya Costa 
who was friendly with Vassalo e Silva. Mr. 

Naik gave me a letter which I took to Portugal. 

Then through Satya Costa I got invitation to 
Vassalo e Silva’s place, I sat on a round 
table with Mr. and Mrs. Vassalo e Silva. 

This was in 1972, we had a long talk, discuss- 

ions. I was interested in knowing his views. j 
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I asked him whether he was repenting for what 
he had done in Goa. After going back to 
Portugal he suffered a lot. He was dismissed 
from the rank, He said, ‘ No, I do not repent 
because I did it with full knowledge of my 
responsibility and know fully the consequen- 
ces which would follow. * 


Interview of MRS. MARIA AMÉLIA MANTUA HEGDE 

Born on 19th March 1917. Daughter of Sr, João Man- 
tua and Sra. Carlota Mantua, Father of Mrs. Hegde 
was first teacher and then the Manager of the one 
of the biggest fishing company in Lisbon. Interview 
was recorded on 30th March, 1983, at Margao. 

AS — May I request you to please let me 
know what did you know about Goa’s freedom- 
struggle before you met Dr. Hegde? 

MH — I did not know anything because in 
Portugal, nobody was speaking about it. 

AS — Well, $ben when you met Dr. Hedge 
what was your first impression about Goa’s 
freedom struggle? You mu st have heard 
something about this Movement through him,. 

MH - After I knew him, I came to know 
about the Movement. I agreed with the 
Movement. 
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4S_You are a bom Portuguese Citizen 
and Dr. Hedge is a bom Goan Citizen, Indian 
citizen...... 

MH — No, he was a Portuguese citizen. 

AS — OK, when Dr. Hedge was born, he was 
citizen of Portugal, but he was taking part in 
the Movement whích was launched to liberate 
Goa frora the Portuguese misrule. So what 
were your notious or emotions about that? 
Did you support it completely or if you supp- 
orted it, what were the reasons, on what 
grounds you supported the Movement? 

MH — Yes, I supported the movement be« 
cause 1 thought Goa should be free. 

AS — When did you meet Dr. Hegde ? 

MH — I met him in Portugal, in Lisbon in 
1952. 

AS — Wouldyou pleaseletme know whether 
you knew anything about mis-government 
or misrule of Portuguese officials in Goa? 

MH — Yes, I knew, they governed like a 
colony. We in Portugal also were not very 
well governed, you could not expect good 
Government in Goa. 

AS — Did you know any other Goa freedom* 
fighter in Lisbon ? 

MiuT — Yes, I knew Mr. T.B, Cunha, Mr. 
Purushottam Kakodkar, Mr. Bhembre, Mr* 
Loyolla, Mr, P.P. Shirodkar. 
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AS — Did you have any discussíon with 
Mr. T. B. Cunha ? 

MH — No, I knew him little because he carne 
back to índia before we married. I could 
not contact him too much. 

— With other freedom-fighters in Por¬ 
tugal, did you have some discussions so that 
you got more Information about their Move¬ 
ment ? 

MH — Sometimes I.had discussions with 
Mr. Kakodkar... I don’t remember much, 

4S -1 think you carne back to índia in 1956, 
along with Dr. Hegde, From 1956 to 1961, 
I understand that you were in Bombay. Do 
you remember those days ? Would you tell 
me something about Goa’s freedom movement 
out of your memory ? 

MH — That time we were living in Bombay. 
We met many freedom-fighters. We met 
Mr. Nehru when there was a Seminar of 
African Countries. That time I could not 
understand well because there people used 
to speak with each other in different Marathi, 
Hindi, Konkani, languages, different than 
English. Then it was very difíicult for me 
to understand. 

AS — Did you have the opportunity of 
meeting some prominent Indian leaders along 
. with Dr. Hegde ? 

MH — Yes, I met Mr. Nehru twice, once in 
Bombay and in Delhi. Pie was a very gentle 
man and a very kind man. 
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“AS - When did yóü meet him ? 

MH — I met him in 1966 first time and second 
time in 1967. 1 met Dr. Lohia several times, 
but I could not speak too much with him 
because I could not speak English that time. 
But I think that he was a very intelligent man. 

^1S — Did you know anything about some 
prominent Indian leader before you came to 
índia P 

MH— Yes, about Mahatma Gandhi. He 
was too much admired in Portugal, but you 
could not speak freely in Portugal in those 
days. 

— If you don’t mind, I would like to put 
a delicate question to you. When you decided 
to marry Dr. Hegde who was a freedom- 
fighter, was fighting to liberate Goa from the 
Portuguese rule, what was the response or 
reaction of your kin ? 

MH — I got no objection. But when I was 
coming to índia which was too far, hence my 
people felt it. But otherwise my family had 
no objection. 

AS — Would you please tell me about the 
public opinion in Portugal on Dr, SalazarV 
policy towards Goa ? 

MH — Salazar was a dictator, then people 
were aftaid to speak against him, Many people 
were against him but they were afraid to speak. 
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AS — I nnderstand that you know Covernor 
General Vassalo e Silva quite intimately. 
Would you please tell me your opinion about 
his personality? Did he tell you anything 
about Goa’s struggle for freedom? 

MH — Vassalo e Silva told me that he did not 
regret for Goa’s liberation. He is a kind rnan. 
I think he is very good man with a good heart. 

AS — When you first came to Goa, what was 
your opinion about Goa in general and 
Margao in particular ? 

MH — In Margao, people did not mix well, 
women were shy. If you go to party, men and 
women sit separately, When I ínvited couples 
to our home for a party, many times only men 
came. Then one day I told them to go back 
home and to bring their respective wives. I 
told them that I had invited both, not only men. 
It was very difficult then, but now little by 
little it is changing. 

AS — Who visited your house ? 

MH — Many great persons from Goa and 
outside Goa visited my husband. Dr. Lohia, 
Mr. Y. B. Chavan, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Mr. S. K, 
Patil, Mr. Narcinva Naik, Mr. Kashinath 
Naik, Mr. Keshav Naik and many others. 
Whenever Mr. Narcinva Naik used to go to 
Bombay he used to visit our house and used 
to get the injection from my husband. 
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